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ALEXANDER SMITH’S POEMS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 

Tue inauguration of “the new poet” has been as 
vociferous as it was sudden. “The English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers,” with an unparalleled flour- 
ish of trumpets, have conducted him to one of the 
highest seats on Parnassus, and crowned him with | 
flowering wreaths that might wake the envy of 
Apollo himself. Probably no first poetic efforts 
have ever been crowned with such general lauda- 
tion as have been those of Alexander Smith by 
the leading English literary journals. The West- 
minster, in ecstasy, cries out, ‘Alexander Smith 





is a born singer; a man of genius; not a musical 
echo of other singers.” In keeping with this— 
some more, some less extravagant—are the eulogies 
of the other critical journals. His book, if we | 
may credit the reviewers, is an exemplification of 
his own imagery: 
** Books written when the soul is at spring-tide, 

When it is laden like a groaning sky 

Before a thunder-storm, are power and gladness, 

And majesty and beauty. They seize the reader 

As tempests seize the ship, and bear him on 

With a wild joy. Some books are drenched sands, 

On which a great soul’s wealth lies all in heaps, 

Like a wrecked argosy.” 


| it is ‘ower sweet to be wholesome.’ 





This new and anomalous Smith is said to be a 
mechanic or clerk, only about twenty-one or twenty- 


two years of age, and has only for a year or two | 
| tossed about from stars to the mountains, have a 


past ventured poetic contributions to some of the 
English magazines. Truly, 
“ Pocta nascitur non fit.” 

We must not, however, be bedizened by all this. 
The decisions of the “English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers” have often been appealed to a higher 
tribunal, where they have been ignominiously re- 
versed. Such was the case with Pope, Dryden, 
Keats, Byron, and Wordsworth—almost slaughtered 
by the reviewers, but ordained to life by the irre- 
pressibility of vital genius. Nor, on the other 
hand, can mistaken laudations, however honeyed, 
though coming from the highest source of critical | 
authority over the water, and though echoed and 
reéchoed by our own critics, make that immortal | 

Vow. XIII.—28 


which lacks the essential vitality of genius. We 
are reminded of Pollok and of Tupper, lauded by 
the reviewers, but consigned to an early and dusty 
oblivion. 

One thing is remarkable in the fortunes of our 
new poet. The cis-Atlantic critics, for once, do 
not respond to the ultras, but broadly question the 
right of Mr. Smith to so early a place among the 
stars. The North American says, that the poem 


| “has at least the advantage, such as it is, of not 


showing much of the litterateur or connoisseur, or, 
indeed, the student.” ‘The story, such as we have 
it, is inartificial enough.” “Of the first or five 
scenes, perhaps the less said the better.” The 
Knickerbocker says, ‘We have no hesitation in 
affirming it as our belief, that it is not destined 
to a lasting reputation. As they say in Scotland, 
It is too afflu- 
ent in imagery to be natural.” “In several in- 
stances his plagiarisms from Tennyson are gross 
and palpable.” ‘Mr. Smith has rung the changes 
of mere words, till one scarcely knows what he 
really means to convey.” The Literary World 
speaks of it as a “partial collection of materials;” 
of its author as being “most strangely deficient in 
the constructive faculty;” having ‘nothing of the 
Miltonic conception, he knows not 

* To build the lofty rhyme.’’ 
“There are at least a theusand similes in this 
book; but little consecutive matter. We hop from 
one metaphor to another, from sky to ocean, are 


? 


kaleidoscopic glance at trees, maidens, and fount- 
ains, and in the end ask ourselves in vain what it 
is all about.” Speaking of the “Life Drama,” it 
says, “It is nothing but Mr. Smith in a mono- 
logue.” And again: “ Unfortunately for the reader, 
Mr. Smith does not talk like a philosopher, unless 
philosophy can afford to dispense with truthful- 
ness, sane coherency, and ordinary common sense, 
Judged as a poem, his book is a curious compound 


| of ill-digested scraps of Keats, Tennyson, Festus, 
| mixed with some very bad whisky.” 


A North American savage, tomahawking his 
victim, could not exhibit a spirit more ferocious 
than these knights of the quill in their foray 
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against the poor poet who tremblingly waits their 
behest. All this blood and thunder, too, is inter- 
mixed with “damning” sentences of “ faint praise;” 
whether drawn from some innate sense of justice 
or from sheer pity for the suffering victim, it is 
sometimes difficult to determine. We have our 
objections to this poem and also to the poet; but 
such wholesale, sneering criticisms as some of the 
above, and some others that might be culled from 
sources of less authority, we regard as ungenerous 
and unjust. And we greatly mistake if, as we run 
through the main poem, tracing its outline, and 
giving here and there a specimen of the style in 
which it is clothed, the reader does not fully accord 
with us. This we say without intending to indorse 
the fulsome adulation of the English reviewers. 
We have often complained of the injustice of Eng- 
lish criticism to American authors: let us guard 
against imitating their bad example. 

The volume before us consists of one long poem, 
called a “Life-Drama,” and several short pieces. 
The “ Life-Drama” is, of course, the principal at- 
traction, and the production by which the genius 
of the poet is to be gauged. As a drama, its parts 
are somewhat incoherent, and its transitions too 
sudden, violent, and causeless; and then again, 
“Walter,” the hero of the poem and the principal 
interlocutor, is so manifestly Mr. Alexander Smith, 
that we seem continually to hear the poet speaking 
of himself, breathing forth his own aspirations, 
pandering to his own sensuous nature, and even 
unvailing the repulsive deformities of his own 
moral character. This is an infelicity in the dra- 
matical construction of the poem that must be felt 
by every critical reader. Alexander Smith is con- 
stantly before you, is constantly displacing “ Wal- 
ter” with an obtrusiveness that is exceedingly 
offensive. There is also toe manifest in this poem 
a want of that clear perception of the higher sen- 
timents of humanity, and that profound recogni- 
tion of religious faith and principle indispensable 
to the production of a grand poem as well as to 
true greatness. No profound sentiment of human- 
ity is developed, no great moral truth is taught, 
in this “Life-Drama;” and, in fact, no grand end 
or aim is apparent, except it be giving vent to 
pent-up and turbulent passions. These are the 
grand defects of the poem; and with these defects 
it is utterly impossible that the book should receive 
a hearty approval from the better mind and heart 
of the age. The pure mind will close the perusal 
of this. work feeling—however much it may have 
been dazzled by the glittering gems that stud it— 
that it has not been made better by the perusal, 
and also pained with a lurking suspicion that the 
character of the author and hero is not such as 
should give an unguarded currency to his produc- 
tions in the religious world. With all these de- 
fects there are fragments of true poetry—passages 
that for terse description, brilliant imagery, have 
been rarely surpassed in the English language. 

It is due to the reader that we now vindicate our 





general remarks by threading out the structure of 
the drama. This we shall do, and at the same 
time interweave such extracts from the poem as may 
illustrate the happier moods of the poet. 

“Walter” is represented in Scene I in an antique 
room, at midnight, breathing forth his vehement 
passion for poetic fame: 


* For Poesy my heart and pulses beat, 
For Poesy my blood runs red and fleet, 
As Moses’ serpent the Egyptians’ swallow’d, 
One passion eats the rest. My soul is follow’d 
By strong ambition to outroll a lay, 
Whose melody will haunt the world for aye, 
Charming it onward on its golden way. 
Bare, bald, and tawdry, as a fingered moth, 
Is my poor life, but with one smile thou canst 
Clothe me with kingdoms.” 


Then come feelings of sadness and despair: 


**Tis.not for me, ye heavens! ’tis not for me 
To fling a poem, like a comet, out, 
Far-splendoring the sleepy realms of night. 

I seek the look of Fame! Poor fool—so tries 
Some lonely wanderer ’mong the desert sands 
By shouts to gain the notice of the Sphynx, 
Staring right on with calm eternal eyes.” 


In the next scene Walter is found by a “lady” 
sleeping beneath a tree. Then follows a romantic 
love adventure, obscurely told, and ending in utter 
disappointment, as the lady is already betrothed to 
another. To this unknown “lady-love,” after va- 
rious episodes, Walter describes his consuming 
passion for poetic fame. She, in turn, discourses 
of the true mission of song: 


*¢ What martial music is to marching men 
Should song be to humanity. In song 
The infant ages born and swathed are. 
A beauteous menial to our wants divine, 
A shape celestial tending the dark earth 
With light and silver service like the moon, 
Is Poesy.” 


The denouement of this love affair is reached in 
the fourth scene. Walter breathes forth his passion, 
and the lady responds: 


*¢ Within a month my bridal bells 
Will make a village glad. The fainting Earth 
Is bleeding at her million golden veins, 
And by her blood I’m bought. The sun shall see 
A pale bride wedded to gray hair, and eyes 
Of cold and cruel blue; and in the spring 
A grave with daisies on it.” 


And when Walter tells her that 
*‘ These knife-like words 
Have left a deep red gash across my heart,” 
she says: 
** We twain have met like ships upon the sea, 
Who hold an hour’s converse, so short, so sweet; 
One little hour! and then away they speed 
On lonely paths, through mist, and cloud, and foam, 
To meet no more.” 


She nerves his mind to effort: 


**If thy rich heart is like a palace shattered, 
Stand up amid the ruins of thy heart, 
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And with a calm brow front the solemn stars. 

Be brave and strong through all thy resting years, 

A brave soul is a thing which all things serve; 

When the great Corsican from Elba came, 

The soldiers sent to take him bound or dead, 

Were struck to statues by his kingly eyes: 

He spoke—they broke their ranks, they clasped his knees, 
With tears along a cheering road of triumph, 

They bore him to a throne.” 


Stricken with the blight of his first love, the poet 
exclaims: 


**T see the future stretch 
All dark and barren as a rainy sea;” 


and then, forlorn and wretched, wanders down a 
rural lane, where he finds a toil-worn but happy 
peasant sitting at the door of his cottage, and a 
little child; in converse with them he finds relief 
from his agony. 

Scene IV presents Walter in a room in London, 
reading from a manuscript a poem upon his life’s 
sad experiences: 

“This poor rhyme 
Is but an adumbration of my life, 
My misery tricked out in a quaint disguise. 
O, did it happen on a summer day 
When I was playing unawares with flowers, 
That happiness shot past me like a planet, 
And I was barren left!” 
In the midst of this soliloquy Edward, his friend— 
a cynical, hard-minded man—enters, and rallies 
Walter about being love-sick for Fame, of which 
he draws a picture: 
** How this mad old world 
Reels to its burning grave, shouting forth names, 
Like a wild drunkard at his frenzy hight, 
And they who bear them deem such shoutings fame, 
And, smiling, die content.’’ 


Walter mournfully responds that so frequent and 
so sad have been his disappointments, that now 


*‘ There’s nothing new between me and the grave 
But the cold feel of Death. 


My drooping sails 
Flap idly ’gainst the mast of my intent. 
T rot upon the waters when my prow 
Should grate the golden isles.” 


The next Scene—VII—first presents the two 
friends upon a balcony overlooking the sea, and 
afterward in a walk along.the sands, where 

«‘ The garrulous sea is talking to the shore.” 
Walter is in a happier mood, and listens with 
evident pleasure to his friend’s description of the 
rich, luxurious, wine-loving Mr. Wilmott and his 
lovely daughter: 
‘Old Mr. Wilmott, nothing in himself, 

But rich as ocean. He has in his hand 

Sea-marge and moor, and miles of stream and grove, 

Dull flats, scream-startled, as the exulting train 

Streams like a meteor through the freighted night, 

Wind-billowed plains of wheat, and marshy fens, 

Unto whose reeds on midnights blue and cold, 

Long strings of geese come clanging from the stars, 

Yet wealthier in one child than in all these! 

O, she is fair as heaven! and she wears 

The sweetest name that woman ever wore, 

And eyes to match her name—’tis Violet.” 





This scene closes with two utterances well calcu- 
lated to place in contrast the visionary, vague, 
sentimental Walter, with the cool, pragmatical 
Edward: 
WALTER. 
*¢ Dost think there’s any music in the spheres? 
Or doth the whole creation, in thine ear, 
Moan like a stricken creature to its God, 
Fettered eternal in a lair of pain? 
EDWARD. 
**T think—we are two fools, let us to bed. 
What care the stars for us?” 

A bacchanalian scene now ensues in the manor 
of old Mr. Wilmott; but while the others become 
drunken with wine, Walter becomes irtoxicated 
with love. Apart with Violet, he tells the tale of 
his first love, his sad disappointment, and the 
wildness and depth of his despair. The progress 
of their love is narrated in this and the next scene. 

Next we find Walter wandering at midnight, 
his soul blacker than the darkness that surrounds 
him, and lashed by conscience to the very fury of 
despair: 

** Good men have said 
That sometimes God leaves sinners to their sins— 
He has left me to mine, and I am changed; 
My worst part is insurgent, and my will 
Is weak and powerless as a trembling king 
When millions rise up hungry. Woe is me! 
My soul breeds sins as a dead body worms! 
They swarm and feed upon me. Hear me, God! 
Sin met me and embraced me on my way; 
Methought her cheeks were red, her lips had bloom; 
I kissed her bold lips, dallied with her hair; 
She sang me into slumber. I awoke— 
It was a putrid corse that clung to me, 
That clings to me like memory to the damned, 
That rots into my being. Father! God! 
I can not shake it off, it clings, it clings; 
I soon will grow as corrupt as itself. 
God sends me back my prayers, as a father 
Returns unoped the letters of a son 
Who has dishonored him.” 


Giddy and blind with the intensity of his feelings, 
he catches hold of the parapet of the bridge upon 
which he stands. An outcast approaches, and he 
beseeches her to pray for him. The girl, shudder- 
ing, replies that it is a dreadful thing to pray: 
* But few request my prayers. 
WALTER. 
. **T request them. 
For ne’er did a disheveled woman cling 
So earnest-pale to a stern conqueror’s knees, 
Pleading for a dear life, as did my prayer 
Cling to the knees of God. He shook it off, 
And went upon his way. Wilt pray for me? 
GIRL. 
‘Sin crusts me o’er as limpits crust the rocks. 
I would be thrust from ev’ry human door; 
I dare not knock at Heaven’s. 
WALTER. 
« Poor homeless one! 
There is a door stands wide for thee and me— 
The door of hell. Methinks we are well met. 
I saw a little girl three years ago, 
With eyes of azure and with cheeks of red, 
A crowd of sunbeams hanging down her face; 
Sweet laughter round her; dancing like a breeze. 
I'd rather lair me with a fiend in fire 
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Than look on such a face as hers to-night. 

But I can look on thee, and such as thee; 

I'll call thee ‘sister;’ do thou call me ‘brother.’ 

A thousand years hence, when we both are damned, 
We'll sit like ghosts upon the wailing shore, 

And read our lives by the red light of hell. 

Will we not, sister?” 


Still the wretched girl listens to the recital of his 
wrong to Violet: 


**She gave me her young heart, full, full of love: 
My return—was to break it. Worse, far worse; 
I crept into the chambers of her soul, 
Like a foul toad, polluting as I went.” 


For intensity of expression, notwithstanding the 
exuberance of imagery, the closing paragraph of 
this description is unsurpassed: 


** She did not kill me with a single word, 
But once she lifted her tear-dabbled face— 
Had hell gaped at my feet I would have leapt 
Into its burning throat, from that pale look. 
Still it pursues me like a haunting fiend: 
It drives me out to the black moors at night, 
Where I am smitten by the hissing rain, 
And roffian winds, dislodging from their troops, 
Hustle me shrieking, then with sudden turn 
Go laughing to their fellows. Merciful God! 
It comes—that face again, that white, white face, 
Set in a night of hair; reproachful eyes, 
That make me mad. O, save me from those eyes! 
They will torment me even in the grave, 
And burn on me in Tophet.” 


Having givemutterance to his despair, he starts, 
exclaiming, 
** My heart’s on fire by hell, and on I drive 
To outer blackness, like a blazing ship!” 


and rushes away. 

After a lapse of three years, Walter returns to 
the home of his childhood. His despair gives 
place to stern resolve: 


** God is a worker. ° ° ° 
Why work I not?’ The veriest mote that sports 
Its one-day life within the sunny beam 
Has its stern duties, Wherefore have I none? 
I will throw off this dead and useless past, 

As a strong runner, straining for his life, 
Unclasps a mantle to the hungry winds, 

A mighty purpose rises large and slow 

From out the fluctations of my soul, 

As, ghost-like, from the dim and tumbling sea 
Starts the completed moon.” 


Soon after this his life-long dream is realized. He 
is acknowledged by the world as a poet; yet amid 
the eclat, while his fame 
** The world is murmuring like a hive of bees,” 
his own spirit is unrest, and he confesses, 
«Comes 
A pale shape round my soul; I’ve done it wrong, 
I never will be happy till I ope 
My heart and take it in.” 


In the final scene we find Violet restored to him. 
To her he says: 


** My life was a long dream; when I awoke, 
Duty stood like an angel in my path, . 
And seemed so terrible, I could have turned 
Into my yesterdays, and wandered back 
To distant childhood, and gone out to God 








By the gate of birth, not death. Lift, lift me up 
By thy-sweet inspiration, as the tide 
Lifts up a stranded boat upon the beach.” 


Then contemplating the future, he says: 


«Great duties are before me and great songs, 
And whether crowned or crownless when I fall, 
It matters not, so as God’s work is done. 

I’ve learned to prize the quiet lightning-deed, 
Not the applauding thunder at its heels, 
Which men call Fame. Onur night is past; 
We stand in precious sunrise, and beyond 

A long day stretches to the very end.” 


Such is an outline of this “Life-Drama,” di- 
vested of its episodes—many of which add to the 
beauty of the structure; others are cumbersome, 
and complicate it. The course we have pursued 
in our analysis has given to the reader a view of 
the structure of the poem, and also glimpses at the 
character of the poetry; in both instances, perhaps, 
the most favorable view. We have purposely in- 
cluded most of the beautiful gems that studded 
this poem. Our readers, we think, will coincide 
with us in the opinion, that the grand defeci—the 
damning defect of the work is not in the lack of 
artistic structure, nor yet of fullness of poetic 
imagery and language, but in the lack of elevated 
moral character and correct moral teaching. How 
sad to find so gifted a spirit reveling in the low 
and base conception of a putrid heart and distem- 
pered brain! 

*¢O love! O wine! thou sun and moon o’ our lives, 


What oysters we are without love and wine!” 


Yes, and what oysters too much of either will 
make us! 

We had intended to say more upon the style of 
composition, and to have gathered a few clusters 
of the brilliant similes and metaphors with which 
the poem abounds, but our want of space forbids 
it. Every-where it sparkles with figures delicately 
wrought, and for the most part original, beautiful, 
and striking. The author possesses a fertile and 
brilliant imagination; and when we connect with 
that a mind fickle, impulsive, and sensuous in its 
movement, you have the grand characteristics of 
the poet as he here reveals himself. In the “ Life- 
Drama” we trace the progress of the author through 
the fomenting sentimentalities of “larger boyhood,” 
and take our leave of him just as he has beeome 
fully inducted into “the mock-misanthropy of 
junior manhood.” When he shall have obtained 
sounder views of Christian faith, and when nature, 
humanity, and God are seen through a clearer and 
purer medium, we hope Mr. Alexander Smith will 
write again—but nor TILL THEN. If the “thought- 


ful fruits” of Mr. Smith shall ripen under the 
genial sunshine of Christian faith, he may yet 
give birth to a song that shall charm the world 
“for aye.” Like the lady-love of the poet, we will 
add “yet one word more” before we part with him: 


*<Strive for the poet’s crown, but ne’er forget 
How poor are fancy’s blooms to thoughtful fruits; 
That gold and crimson mornings, though more bright 
Than soft blue days, are scarcely half their worth.” 





! 
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ABOUT MY VISIT TO UNCLE WILLIAM’S-* 


BY ALICE CARY, 


” 


“How glad I am you have come,” said uncle 
William, when we were in the house; “but it seems 
kind a lonesome for all.” 

Jane was ten years older than Delia—not pretty 
nor stylish as was the younger, but she was very 
good, motherly, and considerate. They had no 
mother, and lived with their father in the old 
house where they were brought up. 

Delia was about sixteen at the time of my visit, 
exceedingly pretty, and what is termed captivating; 
so that she was considered quite the belle of the 
village and neighborhood. 

We were a small and quiet family at uncle 
Wiliam’s—himself, who did little but tend the 
parlor fire, read the newspaper, and consult the 
almanac and his watch: in fact, these things made 
up his world. He knew all the phases of the moon, 
and what the weather would be likely to be for a 
month in advance; he knew what his newspaper 
said, and he believed it, too: in fact, there was no 
other paper—its contents seemed designed more 
especially for him than for any body else; and to 
this day I can not rid myself of the impression 
that uncle William’s newspaper was a newspaper. 

When the sun came up, he took from beneath 
the parlor looking-glass, where it hung of nights, 
the great silver watch that had been his father’s 
and his grandfather’s, turned the key a few times, 
held it to his ear, consulted the almanac, and com- 
pared the sunrise with his time. He then mended 
the fire, and took up the newspaper, and when it 
was read through once he began again. It always 
had something good in it, he said, and it would do 
him no-harm to read some of the pieces a dozen 
times. 

When the sun slanted through the south win- 
dow, he carefully folded the paper, and again con- 
sulted his watch. At sunset another comparison 
was made, and the almanac resorted to, and then 
began the evening reading. 

Uncle Wriliam never indulged in what is termed 
frivolous conversation; though, to my mind, mental 
relaxation is quite as necessary as physical; the 
only thing in the way of fun that I ever heard him 
say was that the editor of his paper was a man 
that had a head. 

Jane had little more to say than her father. She 
never read, and had never been from home, so, 
of course, she was not very wise; and as she never 
talked of things that didn’t concern her, there was 
not much for her to say. 

In all ways she was strictly proper; so much so 
that ordinary mortals found it more difficult to love 
her than they would have done had she possessed 
more in common with them. 

Our talk was mostly of the weather, with which, 





* Continued from page 403. 





however, she was always contented; so if the 
storm beat never so tempestuously, I scarcely dared 
yawn or say, “I do wish it would clear off.” 

I would have been glad if the house had been 
left in some disorder by Delia’s departure, so that 
we might employ ourselves by setting it to rights; 
but every thing was in its place; so we must needs 
sit down by the fire, and the little we did say must 
be said in whispers, lest we should disturb uncle 
William, who forever sat by, reading in a muttered 
tone, neither aloud nor to himself. 

Sometimes he would get me to read for the ben- 
efit of himself who had read it twenty times pre- 
viously, Jane, who didn’t care a straw for reading, 
and the sixteen cats that dozed about the hearth, 
some “piece” which he thought of remarkable 
excellence. 

“Will Delia be gone long?” I asked the day 
after my arrival; for I had previously learned that 
she was gone to a small city two or three hundred 
miles from Elm Ridge, where I had never known 
uncle William’s folks to visit; and to confess the 
truth, I was curious to know the why and wherefore. 

Jane stitched a little faster, I thought; the twi- 
light was deepening so much that I could not have 
seen to stitch at all; but she only answered that 
her stay was uncertain. 

“T didn’t know you had friends there,” I said, 
for I did not like to ask more directly. 

“Didn’t you?” answered Jane, stitching as before. 

I was not discouraged; and remembering what 
the rosy-cheeked woman had said about her having 
left her heart behind her, I continued, “She has 
grown very pretty since I saw her; she must be 
very much admired.” 

“‘Our preacher’s wife gave her a book,” she said, 
“at Christmas, and our singing-master—old Mr. 
White—offered to teach her for nothing.” And 
these were all the evidences of the admiration she 
received that I elicited. 

“Who lives opposite?” I asked; for the house 
looked so cheerful with its lights moving about, 
the chimneys sending up their blue smoke, and 
the bustling in and out of doors, that I could not 
help wishing myself there, for not a candle was 
alight in our house, there was no supper in course 
of preparation, nor was there any cheerful talk to 
enliven the time. 

“Mr. Widdleton’s folks,” replied Jane to my 
question, and rising from her chair, she stood close 
against the window that she might see to stitch a 
little more. 

“What sort of people are they?” I inquired. 

“O, very nice!” she said. 

“Tt must have been Mrs. Widdleton with whom 
I came up in the coach yesterday,” I remarked; “a 
rosy-cheeked, good-natured woman who seems fond 
of talking.” 

“Yes, it was she.” 

“Well,” said I, “she bought a new teapot yes- 
terday, together with a variety of other things, as 
she was good enough to inform us all.” 
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Jane made no reply whatever, nor by smile nor 

gesture indicated that Mrs. Widdleton had been 
communicative to any remarkable degree. 

The snow was falling dismally, the fire was low, 
and, to me, the coming on of night seemed gloomy 
enough. Uncle William was splitting pine boards 
into kindling, and though all day I had wished he 
would afford us a little opportunity for conversa- 
tion, I now heartily wished he would return, and 
tell us when the moon changed. 

As I listened to the winds, and wondered what 
kept uncle William and Jane alive, there was a 
low and what seemed to me a very timid rap on 
the door. Jane opened it; and though her tone 
evinced neither surprise nor pleasure, it was not 
uncivil. He seemed—for the new-comer was a 
young man—not to feel at liberty to sit down, 
though Jane invited him so to do, but, having 
made some commonplace observations relative to 
the weather, inquired whether Miss Delia were at 
home. 

“No,” answered Jane; and she gave no intima- 
tion as to where she was gone or when she would 
ever return. 

“T will then bid you good evening,” he said, 
“and do myself the pleasure of calling again.” 

When he was gone Jane left the room, having 
said neither ah, yes, nor no. 

On his entrance I had stirred the coals to make a 
little light, but it was so faint that I saw but im- 
perfectly; enough, however, to warrant me in be- 
lieving him a very handsome man, of not more 
than twenty-two or three. Besides, his voice had 
been so soft and musical as, together with his fair 
looks, to leave a most agreeable impression. Who 
he was or whence he came I was profoundly igno- 
rant of, but somehow I was interested in him, and, 
pressing my face to the window, looked eagerly 
through the snow to see in what direction he went. 

At the gate he paused, thrust his hands into his 
pockets, and seemed to muse for a moment, looking 
one way and the other, as if in doubt what to do; 
directly he lighted a cigar with a match, and, turn- 
ing in direction of the tavern, was quickly lost to 
my observation. 

“Who was that young person?” I asked when 
Jane returned to the parlor. 

“Edward Courtney.” 

“Does he live in the village?” 

“Re” 

*T noticed he took that direction.” 

Jane lighted the candle and took up her work. 

“Very handsome, isn’t he?” I said. 

“Te.” 

“What is his occupation?” 

“His father, with whom he lives, is a farmer, but 
lately come to our neighborhood.” 

“Well,” said I, “I wish he had passed the even- 
ing with us, and not been so exclusively devoted to 
Miss Delia.” 

Jane said nothing, and I inquired when he would 
be likely to come again. 








“T don’t know,” she answered. 
“Really, Jane,” I said, “you are provoking; for 
once in your life tell me something I want to know. 
What is it that his name is Edward Courtney, and 
that his father is a farmer; he may be a scapegrace 
for all that. Pray, what do you know about him, 
and why do you not like him, for I am sure you 
do not?” 

“Why, yes, I like him well enough,” she an- 
swered; “but I know nothing about him to tell; he 
is rather a wild young man, I think.” 

“What wild thing has he done?” 

“0, I don’t know—I don’t know as he is wild.” 

And holding out one foot she asked me how I 
liked her shoes, saying they were made out of dog- 
skin; she thought they were as pretty as morocco, 
and father said he thought they would last all 
winter. 

“S’cat!” exclaimed uncle William, making his 
way through a dozen of the feline tribe; and hav- 
ing mended the fire, he said he believed the moon 
quartered that night, and proceeded to examine the 
almanac, 

To me the evening seemed coming in very lone- 
somely, and it was a most agreeable surprise to me 
when one of Mrs. Widdleton’s children came in to 
ask cousin Jane and myself to pass the evening 
with her. 

To my disappointment, however, cousin Jane 
didn’t feel like going; she was afraid of getting 
the toothache, and believed she could not go very 
well. 

“You go, any how,” said the boy who had asked 
us. “Mother says, if you ain’t acquainted, come 
and get acquainted.” 

I hesitated; for it seemed awkward to go alone 
into a stranger’s house, but the urgency of the lad 
and my own inclination prevailed. And here I 
may say, the social customs of Elm Ridge were 
not trammeled by conventional restrictions. 

On my arrival, I saw, to my surprise, the whis- 
kered gentleman whom I have mentioned as the 
companion of the pale lady in the coach. 

“Really, madam,” he said, “I do hope, if it will 
not be a serious inconvenience, that I can prevail 
upon you—not so much on my own account as for 
my wife’s sake. She is pious, and doesn’t like 
being at the hotel, where Sunday is pretty nearly 
as good as any other day.” 

“And are you not pious?” asked Mrs. Widdle- 
ton, looking at him in innocent astonishment. 

He smiled and shook his head, but made no 
other answer. 

“Well, I don’t know what to say. I liked the 
little woman ”— 

“Yes, I like her, too,” interrupted the man, 
laughing. 

“Did you ever!” exclaimed Mrs. Widdleton, and 
she went on to say that she feared their plain way 
of living would not suit a fine lady, who had been 
used to servants, and like enough never had to wet 
her hands. She would see what Abner thought. 
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“By all means.” 

And the gentleman seated himself, and caressed 
one leg, while she withdrew to the kitchen for the 
consultation, where a hammering seemed to indi- 
cate the going forward of some active business. 

“Just have it your own way, mother,” I heard 
him say. “If you are a mind to do more and have 
more, why you can; but seems to me you have 
enough to do; though I don’t care. Do just as 
you please; but I hate to have you make a slave 
of yourself, mother.” 

“Well, Abner,” she answered, “one or two more 
in family don’t seem to make much difference; and 
if they are not suited, why they can find another 
place, may be.” 

When the gentleman had taken leave, which he 
did very politely, Mrs. Widdleton informed me 
that his name was Hevelyn; that he was a southern 
man, lately married, and had come north for the 
sake of his wife’s health. This she had learned 
during her interview with him. 

She furthermore informed me that she was go- 
ing to board them for awhile; that she wanted to 
get a few things for Liddy, more than she could 
spare the money to buy—not that Abner would 
not give it to her, but then he had so many ways 
for his money. 

One of those bustling, active women was Mrs. 
Widdleton, who never seem in their right sphere 
except when their hands are full and overflowing. 
Every body was active about her—Mr. Widdleton 
mending her washing-tub, Liddy making a new 
gown, one of the children rocking the cradle, and 
all busy at something. 

As for what she did during the evening in the 
way of mending and making, I can not recount it, 
but the cradle was heaped, and so were all the 
chairs about her, with the work she did. 

We had cakes, and apples, and cider, and nuts, 
besides a constant flow of talk, in which Mr. Wid- 
dleton, having finished his tub, joined. I felt, I 
remember, that every body was just as contented 
as they, and had just as bright,a fire. 

But Mrs. Widdleton—ah me, I don’t like to write 
that, but—was a little given to talking of things 
that didn’t concern her, as well as of things that | 
aid; and when the children were gone to bed, and | 
while “ Abner” ground the coffee for breakfast— 
‘the is so handy about the house,” said Mrs. Wid- 
dleton—we drew close to the embers, and the good 
lady glided naturally enough from her own tea- 


set to the tea-sets of her neighbors, and thence the | 


transition to themselves was almost imperceptible. 
A number of interesting little family affairs came 


to my knowledge that night, but I will omit most | 
Mentioning only that uncle William | 


of them here. 
and Jane had put their heads together, as she said, 
and sent off Delia the dear knows where, to pre- | 
vent her keeping the company of Edward Courtney; 
and for her part she thought, though she didn’t 
want to say any thing one way nor the other, and | 
it was very seldom she did speak at all, that Delia 


or any other girl might go further and fare worse; 
for that Edward Courtney was just as nice a young 
man, apparently, as ever she set eyes on, and she 
would just as soon a daughter of hers married 
him as to marry some persons that some persons 
thought a good deal better, or to live at home till 
she was forty years old, and nurse the cats. 

Jane was just as good a girl as ever was, and 
uncle William was just as good a man as ever was, 
but they would think it very hard to be made to 
marry somebody they didn’t want; and, for her 
part, she thought it was just as bad to be kept 
from marrying whom you did want. 

“It’s one thing to marry,” said Mrs. Widdleton, 
“and another thing to love the man you marry; 
and, for my part, I would have Abner or I would 
have nobody. I was always averse to match- 
making,” she continued, “but I have a great mind 
as ever I had in my life’—she suddenly paused, 
and added, “No, I don’t know as I will either; but 
I hate to see folks as cool as a cucumber about such 
things, and think nobody has any feeling more 
themselves. Poor Delia! Yes, I have the greatest 
mind—no, I don’t know as I will—I might reflect 
on myself if it didn’t all come out right.” 

And Mrs. Widdleton vigorously trotted: her baby 
long after he was asleep; and I have always thought 
that then and there she settled the knotty point, 
for she said at last, with a smile, that if she should 
tell Edward where Delia was, it wouldn’t be telling 
him to go there and marry her; but even if she 
should give him a piece of her mind to that effect, 
she didn’t know as they could take her up and 
hang her. 

Before I returned to uncle William’s that night, 
she concluded she would call on Mrs. Courtney in 
a day or two; she wanted to borrow a dress pattern 
of her. Perhaps she should see Edward, and per- 
haps not; and she didn’t know as she should say 
any thing about Delia if she did see him: it was 
the pattern she wanted. But notwithstanding this 
conclusion, I felt assured that she would give Ed- 
ward the “piece of her mind” she had first pro- 
posed to give him. 

The following day I related to Jane the inci- 
| dents of the evening—how that Mr. Widdleton 
| had mended a tub, and his good wife darned and 

mended; in fact, whatever had been done or said 

that I thought could interest her, omitting not the 
| talk about Edward and Delia, for I was determined 
| to draw out something in reference to the affair. 
Delia’s pale face haunted me; her supplicating ap- 
peal to be permitted to remain at home I felt assured 
was not on my account. I saw pots of her flowers 
standing about dying from neglect, and I could not 
help thinking her thoughts had been other where. 

So, as I said, I told Jane that Mrs. Widdleton 
| thought Delia and Edward would make a fine 
| match, and that she was sorry it was likely not to 

, take place; for I did not choose to repeat her pre- 





| cise words, 


Jane colored slightly, and said if Mrs. Widdleton 
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had not so many excellent qualities, she would be 
a busybody. And this is all the time I ever heard 
my cousin intimate that any human being had 
a fault. 

I confess to greater imperfection; the affairs of 
other people interest me, though I hope I am neither 
v meddler nor a tattler. 

[ used to take my seat at the window, and there 
being neither conversation nor reading within, I 
naturally looked without for amusement, and found 
interest in the movements of our neighbors; for, 
after all, humanity is more to us than every thing 
else, as those who have passed a winter in an iso- 
lated country place can appreciate. 

The evening after my visit I saw a light in the 
front chamber of Mr. Widdleton’s house, where I 
had never seen a light before, and supposed the 
Hevelyns were come. The following morning I 
saw Mrs. Widdleton set out, bright and early, in 
the direction of Mr. Courtney’s house. She walked 
against the north wind with a straightforward and 
energetic step, and I wondered whether there were 
any purpose in her movements aside from the 
pattern. 

It was nearly noon when she returned, accom- 
panied by young Mr. Courtney. They paused at 
the gate, and seemed in earnest conversation for a 
long time. Liddy came to the door and looked 
earnestly toward her mother several times; the 
baby was fretting I knew; but as often as they 
seemed about to separate they drew nearer again, 
till it seemed their conversation would never have 
an end. 

Seated on the outside of the evening coach that 
day I noticed a young man that I thought resem- 
bled Edward Courtney, and I was the more con- 
vinced of its being him from the graceful way in 
which he recognized Mrs. Widdleton as he passed. 
A red scarf wrapped about his neck concealed, in 
part, his face, so that I~could not be positive it 
was he. But if it is, thought I, he may have a 
thousand objects in view besides Delia. I have no 
right to think any thing about it. Still I did think 
about it. 

Often in the courses of the days I saw Mrs. 
Hevelyn, wrapt in a shawl which seemed of a 
very rich and costly pattern, and standing or sit- 
ting by the chamber-window. Sometimes I saw 
her wipe her eyes, and always her movements indi- 
cated sadness and dejection. Sometimes when the 
sun shone in the middle of the day she walked 
about the yard, examined the dead flowers, and 
looked up and down the lonesome road, returning 
again to the house with a languid and heavy step. 
When the evening coach came rattling over the 
near hill, I saw her either raise the sash or step 
out into the yard, and watch it eagerly, as though 
in expectation of some one; and when it passed 
she would sometimes return with her handkerchief 
to her eyes, and sometimes sinking at once on the 
frozen ground, sit, as though powerless to go in, 
for an hour or more. 





One sunshiny day I went out into the yard to 
see if the flags were sprouting or the daffodils 
coming through the grass, for I had seen a blue- 
bird twittering in the lilac and picking its feathers 
that morning. 

“How d’you do?” called a voice that seemed not 
altogether unfamiliar to me; and looking up, I saw 
Mrs. Widdleton leaning over her yard-fence, with 
the evident intention of having a little chat. 

“What is the news,” she asked, “at your house?” 

“O nothing,” said I; “what is the news with 
you?” 

“How does uncle William [for she called Mr. 
Peters uncle William when she spoke to me of 
him] seem to take it?” she asked. 

“Take what?” said I. 

“Why, about Edward and Delia.” 

“ And what about them?” 

“Why, they say he’s gone off to B:” Here she 
lowered her voice, and, saying that walls had ears 
sometimes, crossed from her yard-fence to ours. 
“He’s gone off to B.,” she continued, “and they 
say it’s to get married.” 

“Why, is it possible!” 

“Yes; and old Mr. Courtney is going back to 
town to live, and they say Edward and Delia are 
going right in tothe old house; and from the way 
things seem to begin and go on, I think they will 
do well.” 

I said I thought so, too, though what things she 
had seen beginning and going on I was at a loss to 
know. 

If they should be married, and come and live 
in the old place, and do right well, as she hoped 
and believed they would, she thought Miss Jane 
and “uncle William” would be right much ashamed 
of themselves. 

About poor Mrs. Hevelyn she had much to say; 
her husband went away, she said, the very day he 
brought her there, and right among strangers so, it 
seemed as if the poor thing would cry her eyes out. 

“Often of evenings,” said Mrs. Widdleton, “I 
go up into her room to have a cheerful chat. You 
know a body must talk or they won’t say any 
thing—and I find her lying on the bed, her face 
all smothered in the pillow, and her heart ready 
to break.” 

She informed me furthermore, that Mr. Hevelyn 
had written only once, and then barely a few lines, 
since he went away. 

Two or three days went by, when at nightfall I 
observed an unusual stir about Mr. Widdleton’s 
house; lights moved busily from cellar to chamber; 
a strange woman, in a high white cap, appeared 
from time to time; and presently the two little 
girls came over to pass the evening, saying mother 
said they might stay all night if they wanted to. 
The next morning the chamber-windows were 
closed, and Mrs. Widdleton came in soon after 
breakfast to take her children home, and informed 
them that somebody had brought Mrs. Hevelyn 
the sweetest little baby! 
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Tidings were dispatched to the absent husband, 
and day after day the young mother exerted her- 
self beyond her ability to make her little darling 
look pretty, that the heart of the expected father 
might be rejoiced the more; and day after day the 
coach went by, and the sun went down, and he 
came not. 

At length one day, in answer to Mrs. Widdleton’s 
urgent entreaties and in the hope of giving the 
poor lady some comfort, I went in to sit for an 
hour with my sewing. I found her a most sweet 
and lovable person, indeed—not possessed of very 
strong mind or marked characteristics, but gentle, 
confiding, and amiable. She had put back her 
curls in motherly fashion, and her cheek was thin 
and pale; but still she was beautiful, and her 
large, melancholy eyes had in them a pathos and 
a power which drew you right toward her. 

She seemed pleased with my praise of the baby; 
said she had named him John for his father, and 
added, “‘He wants to see the child so bad, and 
nothing but the most pressing necessity keeps him 
away—poor Johnny!” 

Ah me! she had loved him not wisely, but too 
well. 

“Do you think my little beauty is going to have 
red hair?” she said, pressing her lips against its 
head; her own was a deep auburn, 

She looked at me as if she wanted me to say no; 
but I could not conscientiously, and so replied eva- 
sively, ‘Why, don’t you like that color?” 

“T don’t care,” she said; “it would be pretty to 
me, no matter what color it was; but Johnny thinks 
red hair so ugly.” 

“Perhaps it will be the color of yours,” I replied, 
“and that will please him.” 

“He used to call mine pretty,” she said; and 
taking it down, she laid it on the baby’s head, and 
compared it with the greatest apparent anxiety. 

While thus engaged the coach drew up at the 
gate. “O, itis he, itis he!” she cried; and, placing 





the baby in my arms, she wound back her long 
hair, and flew to meet him as though it were the | 


heavens opening before her. 

“Why, Nell,” I heard him say, as he assisted 
her up stairs, “you have grown old and ugly since 
I left.” 

The tone was playful, but she replied, “O 
Johnny!” in a reproachful accent that indicated 
a felt meaning. 

“ And where did you learn this style of arrang- 
ing yourhair? Isit good mother Widdleton’s sug- 
gestion? Really, it is not becoming—it is posi- 
tively shocking; and red hair requires the most 
careful dressing to make it endurable.” 

She tried to laugh as she entered the room, and 
said to me, “Don’t you think Johnny is finding 
fault with me already; but, never mind, I'll find 
fault with him one of these days.” 

“TI dare say, my dear, you will have cause,” he 


| 


answered, half seriously, half laughingly; and put- | 
ting her arms about his neck, she kissed him as | 


fondly as though he had said she was looking 
young and beautiful. “O the baby!” she sud- 
denly exclaimed. ‘Why, Johnny, you haven’t 
seen him.” . 

“Don’t, my dear, make yourself ridiculous,” he 
whispered, ‘‘but introduce the lady, and then go 
aud arvce your hair; there is time enough to see 
the baby.” 

I rose to go, as I would have done sooner but for 
my little charge, but the Hevelyns insisted so much 
on my remaining that I was forced to sit down. 
The lady kept smiling, but the tears seemed ready 
to fall; and to do what I could I placed the child 
in the father’s arms, and said, “See how like you 
he is!” 

“Good gracious!” he exclaimed, turning away 
his eyes, “you don’t mean to say I look like this 
thing!” 

“No, not quite,” I said, laughing; “not so well.” 

“And you call this boy mine, do you?” he said 
to his wife; “red hair, aud blue eyes, and ugly in 
every way. Why, his hand is as big as a wood- 
chopper’s.” And he held up his own, which was 
delicate and beautiful. 

“Now, Johnny, he does look like you, and Miss 
says he dues.” And to prove the resemblance 
she brought a picture of her husband, saying I 
could trace the resemblance more readily from that. 

“Ah, Nelly,” he said, putting it aside, “that 
never looked like me.” And to me he added, “‘ You 
see it was painted when I found that I had to marry 
Nell; and no wonder I look woe-begone!” 

I took up a book of engravings, and, laying down 
the child, he turned over the leaves for me. 

“O, I am so faint!” said the wife, putting her 
hand to her forehead. ‘ What shall I do, Johnny ?” 

“0, I don’t know,” he answered, without look- 
ing toward her; “get some water, or lie down, or 
something.” 

I gave her some water, and, seating her in the 
arm-chair, returned to the book, that I might not 
appear to notice her emotion. She turned her back 
toward us under pretense of rocking the cradle, 
but, in reality, to conceal the tears that would not 
stay back. 

Mr. Hevelyn saw it, and his conscience evidently 
smote him, and, stooping over her, he kissed her 
forehead, and smoothed her hair, saying, with real 
or affected fondness, ‘You know, dear, I was only 
jesting.” And Nelly was pacified, and smiled 
again. 

The next morning the strange gentleman took 
the coach; he could not stay longer, the wife said; 
and other lonesome days came and went. 

One wild March morning, when the snow blew 
blindingly against the windows, little Peter Wid- 
dleton came running in great haste. Mrs. Heve- 
lyn’s baby was very sick, and she wanted me 
to come. 

I found, on arriving at her room, that it had not 
seemed well for several days, and that the previous 
night it had grown seriously worse, and that then 
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the most alarming symptoms were visible. She 
had written every day to her husband, she told me, 
and that, as he neither came nor wrote, she was 
greatly terrified on his account, though it was pos- 
sible her letters might have been miscarried. 

Dear, credulous soul! she had no suspicion of 
what was doubtless the truth. 

The morning coach went by, and the evening 
coach went by, and he came not; and all the while 
the child grew worse and worse. Mrs. Widdleton’s 
skill was baffled; and as the mother rocked the 
little sufferer on her bosom, and said, “What shall 
I do? O, what shall I do?” I forgot all the words 
of comfort I had ever known. 

Poor baby! its little hands clinging tightly to 
the mother’s, it lay all day; but at nightfall it sunk 
into slumber, and, though its mother kissed it a 
thousand times, it did not wake any more. 

It was piteous to see her grief when we put it 
down in the snow, and left it with the March 
winds making its lullaby. 

After the burial, Mrs. Hevelyn lost the little en- 
ergy that had kept her up before, and sat without 
speaking all the day. She seemed to have lost all 
interest in life. 

We were sitting around the fire one night, eight 
or ten days after the baby died, when Mrs. Widdle- 
ton came bustling in to tell us that Mrs. Hevelyn 
was gone; that her husband had written her to 
join him without a moment’s delay; that he had 
not sent her one cent of money, nor in any way 
made provision for her to go. ' 

“But for all that,” said our neighbor, “she was 
nearly crazy to go; and the letter really made her a 
deal better.” 

“She gave my Liddy most of her clothes,” said 
Mrs. Widdleton, “partly by way of paying, I sup- 
pose—for you see she had no money—all but her 
wedding-dress; that she said she should need be- 
fore long;” and the kind woman, taking up one of 
the cats, hugged it close by way of keeping down 
her emotion. 

“Ah well,” she added, presently, “she hasn’t 
much to care to live for, I am afraid.” 

She had in reserve more cheerful news, but she 
was too much depressed to exult in the revelation. 
Old Mr. and Mrs. Courtney had moved to town 
that day. 

“Ay,” said uncle William, looking very much 
pleased, ‘I wonder what they are going to do with 
their house!” 

“Well, I hardly know,” replied Mrs. Widdleton, 
looking slyly at me; ‘“‘some say one thing and 
some say another; but I have my own thoughts. 
I don’t think Edward Courtney went to B. for 
nothing; and I don’t think he will come back 
without a certain little woman, whose name begins 
with Delia, for a wife.” 

Cousin Jane dropped half the stitches off one 
needle, and uncle William opened the paper so 
suddenly that he tore it, which he said he would 
not have done for a “fip;” furthermore, he forgot 





what phase the moon was in, and, on being ques- 
tioned, said he didn’t know as he cared. 

Mrs. Widdleton was right; for the next evening 
I went with her to call on the bride, my friend 
carrying with her a custard-pie and a loaf of plum- 
cake. We found the happy pair taking tea at a 
little table, with their faces turned to the wall, as 
they are still doing to this day—lovers yet, though 
they have been married a dozen years. 

A year after my visit I heard, by chance, that 
Mrs. Hevelyn was dead, and the fragment of her 
life and love that I have written is all I know. 
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BY GEORGE M. EELLOGG, M. D. 
Beneatu the maple’s grateful shade, 
Stretched at thine ease, now art thou laid, 

To view a lovely scene; 
My artist-friend a fancy caught 
From this sweet landscape, freshly wrought, 
Beams smiling and serene. 
Those scattered elms left standing high, 
They tell of glorious days gone by, 
When round were ranged their peers; 
Their wind-swept boughs then loud did raise 
Incense-music, hymns of praise, 
Through all the circling years. 
I see the mill, deep in the vale; : 
The winding streamlet’s lengthened trail 
Bright glancing in the sun; 
The stately vultures wheeling soar; 
And, see! the burnished meadows o’er 
Cloud-shadows chasing run. 
All this I see reflected clear— 
Mirrored before mine eyes appear, 
In colors all divine, 
The dusky road, th’ enameled sod, 
The sunflower, and the golden rod, 
In autumn glories shine. 
These glorious, azure, golden days 
Are starred all o’er with aster-rays, 
Which beam soft amethyst; 
And now through all the gorgeous woods 
The piping quails call in their broods, 
But songsters all are missed. 
The five-leaved creeper twining round 
Unto its sturdy mate is bound, 
Encircling to its head; 
A soft response she doth evoke, 
A whisper from the bending oak, 
And turns to blushing red. 
Thou lov’st to paint the declining sun 
When his hot race is nearly run, 
Sunk vailed behind a mist; 
Or when, slow calling in his beams, 
The folded clouds, in rosy dreams, 
He stealing by hath kissed. 
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A SUMMER EXCURSION. 
NUMBER I. 
BY A BUCEEYE. 
MEADVILLE 

Is a beautiful town, the county-seat of Crawford 
county, Penn. It contains about three thousand 
inhabitants, and lies on the bank of French creek, 
a tributary of the Alleghany. In its vicinity is the 
Alleghany College. This institution was estab- 
lished in 1816. It owes its origin to Presbyterian 
enterprise, and was under the control and care 
of Presbyterians till about the year 1832. From 
its establishment till it came into Methodist hands, 
it was under the Presidency of Mr. Alden, an ec- 
centric man, who published a large book of epi- 
taphs taken from graveyards in Europe and Amer- 
ica. He was a scholar and a man of some energy. 
He succeeded in obtaining for the institution a very 
respectable library, chiefly from distinguished citi- 
zens of New England; but he did not succeed in 
obtaining much patronage, having, I think, never 
had more than six or seven students. He com- 
menced too early, and had too hard a competition 
from Jefferson and Washington Colleges, 

We had commenced a college at Union Town, 
and H. J. Clarke was traveling on an agency for it; 
when, coming to this place, he fell in with Mr. Mor- 
rison, a worthy gentleman, then President of the 
Board of Trustees of the College. Our own loca- 
tion at Union Town was unsatisfactory; the Pres- 
byterians had become certain that they could not 
do much with Alleghany College; we were poor, 
or supposed that we were; and it was, therefore, 
proposed to us to take the College, and transfer to 
it our forces at Union Town. For this purpose the 
Board of Trustees was enlarged, and so organized 
as to secure to us a control of the institution. At 
this time the property was judged to be worth about 
$35,000; namely, library, $20,000; college build- 
ing and ground, $15,000; though some, perhaps, 
may have estimated both together as high as $40,- 
000. A few years since an effort was made to 
endow the institution by the sale of perpetual 
scholarships at twenty-five dollars apiece. About 
$50,000 has in this way been realized, and is now 
invested chiefly on bond and mortgage at six per 
cent. It is managed by two bodies, called Cen- 
tenary Boards, incorporated for the purpose, one 
representing each of the patronizing conferences— 
Erie and Pittsburg. *The agency is still con- 
tinued, and will be till the whole amount originally 
contemplated—$100,000—is collected and funded. 
This money is not the property of the College, but 
of the conferences. The certificates given for it 
entitle the holders to admission into the Alleghany 
College or some other institution under the control 
of the Erie and Pittsburg conferences. This plan 
struck the community as a novelty when it was 
first proposed, but so far it has worked pretty well. 


~ 
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The number of students attending a college does 
not depend upon the price of tuition, but upon the 
wants of the community. It is to be feared, how- 
ever, that the time will come when the patronizing 
conferences may feel a pretty heavy burden upon 
them. The opening of new mines of the precious 
metals must reduce the value of the dollar. On 
the other hand, the responsibility of the confer- 
ences must be increased, it is presumed, with every 
advancing year; for in proportion as the country 
fills up with population, will the number of stu- 
dents attending the institution be increased, espe- 
cially if it be well conducted, as it is at present. 
There is one relief, however, which may prove 
considerable—many will give their scholarships to 
the College. The College is sufficiently well se- 
cured to the Church: 1. There is a clear majority 
of the Board of Trustees belonging to the Church. 
2. The Board is not a close corporation, but is per- 
petuated by the conferences, who, I understand, 
jointly fill vacancies in it. 3. There is a contract 
between the Board of Trustees and the Centenary 
Boards that the former will appoint no professors 
or teachers but upon the nomination of the confer- 
ences. It might be better if the Board were exclu- 
sively members of our Church; but the conferences 
do not seem to ask this; they wish to be liberal. 
Perhaps they could afford to be more liberal if they 
had the exclusive control. 

The location of the College is most delightful. 
Never have I seen any thing more picturesque. 
It is on an eminénce overlooking the town, and 
affording a view of French creek and its delightful 
valley for a considerable distance. The slopes all 
around are most enchanting. The country, I judge, 
is quite healthy, and the people are religious. Cal- 
vinism claims it by preémption, though she has 
become somewhat reconciled to intruders. 

The young gentlemen of this institution are gen- 
erally of a good class; rather fond of society, and 
inclined to “‘watch-nights and love-feasts,” many 
of which they hold by cheerful fires during the 
long winter evenings. All this, however, is, as 
Jack Downing says, natur. 

The Faculty consists of the President—an Eng- 
lishman by birth, vivacious, modest, sagacious, of 
fine scholarship, and long experience in the instruc- 
tion and government of youth; a Professor of the 
Greek Language and Literature—an amiable man 
and a ripe teacher; a Professor of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy—a strong man armed in any 
position that you can place him, and mighty in 
common sense and sacred Scriptures; a Professor 
of the Latin Language and Literature—a scholarly 
gentleman and a diligent and successful instructor; 
and a Professor of Natural Sciences, of whom we 
may say the same. Altogether a strong, compact 
Faculty. 

I was in time to hear a few recitations, and they 
gave me a favorable opinion of the parties con- 
cerned. We do not expect to hear how much the 
student has learned, but how well. A superficial 
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A SUMMER EXCURSION. 





observer often forms an erroneous opinion at an 
examination—it may be an unfavorable sign when 
scholars go through their lessons like parrots. 

The exercises of Commencement were as might 
be expected: the young men acquitted themselves 
creditably, and throughout there was a healthy 
moral tone. Occasionally there was a “scrap of 
epic jilted out,” but there was no “bursting of 
the pipes” in an attempt to “roll through the 
court a long melodious thunder.” The valedictory 
was beautiful and pathetic. 

There is here a theological seminary under the 
management of Unitarians. It is not far advanced, 
though I am told it has the means of erecting a 
good building, which has been commenced, and, 
in addition, an endowment of about $30,000. The 
President is Rev. Dr. Stebben, a New Englander. 
One of the professors—Rev. Mr. Folsom—was for- 
merly a Presbyterian and a professor of the Western 
Reserve College. The number of students is small, 
though I am told that the Seminary sends out about 
six or seven graduates every year. They have,T be- 
lieve, at present one Methodist student, who is sup- 
ported by contributions raised by our “Father Tay- 
lor” in Boston. I attended the Unitarian Church 
one evening, and heard the Concio ad Clerum, which 
was preached by Rev. Mr. Huntington, of Boston. 
It was a beautiful composition, sparkling with wit 
and rich in sentiment. Excepting a few passages, 
it might have passed for an orthodox discourse. 
Its denunciation of formalism and false philosophy 
were as strong and spicy as the most devout could 
desire. He, I suppose, belongs to the better party 
of Unitarians, who now seem to be rushing away 
from their associates, and approaching to the very 
verge of orthodoxy. The proposition of the dis- 
course was that love for Christ should be the great 
motive of the minister. 

PITTSBURG, 

Pittsburg is, on many accounts, a desirable place 
of residence. Bathed in the mountain air, washed 
by navigable streams, surrounded by a rich agricul- 
tural region, and possessed of inexhaustible coal- 
hills, it affords health, food, fuel, and water at the 
cheapest rates. It is growing, but not with the 
same rapidity as the Queen City. Washington, 
when he stood in the triangle between the Alle- 
ghany and the Monongahela, and saw the beautiful 
Ohio sweeping westward, predicted, I believe, that 
here was to be the great city of the west. Wash- 
ington, however, knew nothing of railroads; he 
could not foresee that rivers would one day be be- 
hind the age—that iron tracks would be the great 
thoroughfares of the world. This city appears to 
be aware of the importance of railway connections, 
and she certainly has great facilities for securing 
them. Nature seems to have destined Pittsburg 
for a manufacturing place—a second Birmingham— 
and that she is fast becoming. With all her ad- 
vantages, she has her inconveniences. She is, as 
Tom Thumb remarked, a little smoky. I thought, 
however, that she was less so than when I was here 





last. Perhaps the citizens would deem this a poor 
compliment—a proof of either that extravagance 
was on the increase or business on the decline. 
Alleghany City is destined to be a more desirable 
place of abode than Pittsburg proper—less smoke, 
wider streets, more commanding views. The West- 
ern Railway station affords it atso s« 1 Pee 
facilities. 

To one who has been several days in Pittsburg 
smoke, it is pleasant to cross the fine bridge over 
the Monongahela, and ascend the hill on the oppo- 
site side. Two of my companions and myself did 
so yesterday afternoon. About half way up we 
found a rough platform, with plank seats and 
sides, where travelers weary in their ascent may 
take breath, and prepare for higher attainments. 
Thanks to the magnanimity and Christian charity 
of this good catholic city, we took a rest on the 
boards. 

One of these good brethren is a tall, handsome, 
well-proportioned man, erect in soul as in person— 
such as an Indian tribe would gladly seize upon 
for a chief or recognize as a governer. Some of 
his ancestors had awful conflicts with the aborig- 
inals in early times, and he may have scuffled with 
their sons in the gigantic pastimes of the wilder- 
ness. He has long been a dignified, useful, and 
eloquent preacher of the Gospel, and is now serving 
counters and collecting debts under an appointment 
of the General conference. The other is of medium 
hight, compactly built, broad breasted, inclined to 
corpulency. His principles, like his body, are solid 
and square; and his mind, like his limbs, made for 
slow but strong movements. He is presiding over 
one of the districts of the Cincinnati coulerence 
with great acceptability and usefulness. 

Here we are on the top. O, what a beautiful 
view! The smoke produces but little effect upon 
nature’s glorious works. There is the beautiful 
Alleghany, not sensible of any stain upon her 
virgin garments. Here is her sister Monongahela, 
calmly shaking the dust of a dirty city from her 
feet, sweeping away its pollutions, yet remaining 
undefiled. Yonder is the beautiful Ohio, illustra- 
ting the law of progress. See how graceful are 
those slopes! how goodly are those hill-tops! How 
little do all the works of man appear amid these 
elevated scenes! “Truly,” said I, “this is a glori- 
ous world—good enough for sinners—good enough 
for saints—good enough for us. If only it were 
occupied by angels, who would complain of it or 
desire a better!” “Yes,” cried*an upright com- 
panion, rather roguishly, “if it were only filled 
by such men as I.” And we heartily responded, 
“Amen.” But ah, so much sorrow because of so 
much wickedness! How would our souls be har- 
rowed up by the story of last night’s doings aud 
sufferings even in this good city of Pittsburg! 
Well, let us continue to preach and practice virtue, 
and pray for divine mercy and grace upon our 
fallen fellow-men. While I respect the spirit which 
aspires after heaven, I abhor that which is weary 
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of earth. I like good old P. R.’s philosophy—it is 
the true philosophy. When Rev. Dr. L. approached 
his bedside, as he was lying very low, stretching 
out his hand to the Doctor, he said, “ Death has 
been sneaking round me for several days, but I 
have resisted him like a man of God. Pray for 
me, Doctor, and I think we shall disappoint him 
this time.” It is unchristian to be afraid of death; 
but it is unchristian also to be afraid of life. True 
Christianity is courageous. 

Returning to the St. Charles, we found two more 
of our old friends from Ohio. One is a silver- 
haired, sweet-faced, neatly dressed man, of good 
business ability, sensible, safe. He has a fine sense 
of the ludicrous, and enjoys a joke as well as most 
men; but usually he is grave, and in his social 
intercourse engaging and discreet, dropping every 
now and then some useful remark. A smile gen- 
erally plays upon his countenance; he rarely of- 
fends; always seeks to oblige; but is firm where 
principle is involved. He preaches plain, practical 
discourses; rarely declaims; and is to be ranked, 
perhaps, with the weeping prophets or the loving 
evangelists. He has written a book—a neat biog- 
raphy of one of our earlier preachers. Notwith- 
standing his business abilities, his extreme caution, 
and his fureeast, he has been overreached, and has 
recently lost $28,000. He bears this with Christian 
resignation and calmness. His is one of those 
cases which prove that the race is not to the swift 
nor the battle to the strong. I am happy to say 
that he will not be left poor, his good wife having 
property which is not affected by his personal 
obligations. 

Our other friend is, in fullness and rotundity of 
person, somewhat like Fallstaff. He seems to live 
in comfort; aud so commanding is his person that 
he passes almost every-where for a bishop. He 
preaches with power; his enunciation is distinct, 
every word comes out like a dollar from the mint; 
he often utters strong thought, and never, I think, 
dieps a foolish remark. He has great energy of 
character; he perseveres through all difficulties, and 
When he com- 
menced his ministerial career he was a slender, 
fair-haired youth, neat in his appearance, and gen- 
tlemanly in his manners. He had been a merchant 
clerk. Early in his itinerancy he was placed upon 
a circuit which did not pay the preacher. The 
amount due was estimated and divided among the 
d:fferent: classes; the year rolled round, and the 
money Was not collected. At a certain appoint- 
ment was a Jarge class. Afier preaching he de- 
tained it, and asked the leader how much was col- 
lected; and finding a large deficit, he stationed the 
leader at the dvor, and ordered him to let no one 
out till the whole amount due was paid. Taking 
the class-bouk, he commenced calling the names, 
and insisted on immediate payment of something 
from every one. Excuses were made at first; but 
the resolution of the preacher was not to be re- 
sisted, and there was a wonderful whispering and 








makes every thing bow before him. 
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borrowing of change. Having gone through, a 
deficit was still remaining, and the names were 
called over again. Seeing the difficulty of the 
operation, one of the bystanders, who were outside 
the cabin school-house, put his hand through a 
pane of glass, and offered the preacher fifty cents. 
“That will not do,” he cried; “you can not pay 
the way of these people to heaven.” Having gone 
through a second time, there was still something 
due. The outsider again presented himself at the 
broken pane with his half dollar, and so pressed 
the preacher that he took it, but observed that he 
should put it in the collection—that it could not be 
credited to the class—and then proceeded with the 
third call, which was an effectual one. I need not 
say that he was—as he deserved to be—paid. For 
many years the Church has wisely availed herself 
of his abilities as a collector and financier. With 
all his sternness and strength of character, he is 
noted for his generosity and kindness of heart. 
His house is the home of domestic comfort, well- 
ordered children, and hearty welcomes; his purse 
is always open, his ear attentive to the voice of 
distress, and his tongue ever ready to make con- 
fession if he finds himself in error, He is one of 
the few men who with great capacities and facilities 
to enrich themselves, have chosen rather to serve 
the Church. I do not mean that he has not a com- 
fortable living. Similar to what Speed said to Val- 
entine in the play we may say of him: when he 
laughs, he crows like a cock; when he walks, he 
walks like one of the lions; when he fasts, it is 
presently after dinner; and when he looks sadly, it 
is while he is dunning a conference for money. 
Blessed soul! He has had grace to sit down to 
life’s feast with thankfulness; may he rise up from 
it without reluctance, and in the full prospect of a 
better! 

Here resides one of our newly elected bishops. 
He is comfortably situated on Penn-street. “With 
becoming zeal and prudence he is planning and 
laboring for the future good of the Church in these 
parts. Like a sagacious warrior, he looks to the 
city as a center of influence. He has instigated 
the people to commence the erection of a large 
church on the corner of Penn and Hancock streets. 
It will probably cost twenty or thirty thousand 
dollars. He has also suggested to them to build a 
female college in the rear of this church, as the lot 
is sufficiently large for the purpose. The sugges- 
tion has been adopted. Already about ten thou- 
sand dollars have been secured by sale of scholar- 
ships, and the probability is strong that it can be 
raised to sixty thousand. The brethren propose to 
take fifteen thousand dollars of this money to build 
an edifice, and reserve the remainder for the endow- 
ment of the faculty. The plan of scholarships, I 
think, is similar to that of the Wesleyan Female 
College at Cincinnati—five hundred dollars secures 
a perpetual scholarship; one hundred dollars an 
annual deduction of six dollars from tuition bills. 
This institution is to be subject to the visitorial 
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power of that conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church which has the local jurisdiction. 

At the bishop’s generous “ palace” we found sev- 
eral of our distinguished brethren of the east whom 
we admire and love; but as we have not sufficient 
acquaintance with them to take the liberty of intro- 
ducing them to the ladies on this occasion, we fill 
up the hiatus with our lowest bow. 





JEALOUSY AND ENVY. 


JEaousy is one of the meanest, but not the least 
powerful of the unclean spirits that infest modern 
society. How rarely is it that we hear sincere un- 
qualified praise flowing from the lips of a rival! 
In order to beget hatred, it seems only necessary 
that two men should start on the same path. They 
may be friends at first; but in a very short while 
afterward we are sure to find them foes; the suc- 
cess of the one being gall and wormwood to the 
other. Do you doubt this? Then look around 
you. Whoare the most unmerciful critics of works 
of art? Artists. Who tomahawk incipient poets? 
Poetasters. Moot but a point in theology, and you 
straightway have reverend doctors abusing each 
other with a heartiness that would do credit to Bil- 
lingsgate, and indicating in no disguised language 
the future destination of theircompeers. Let a med- 
ical practitioner start a new theory, and his brethren 
are instantly down upon him. He is;a quack—a 
rogue—an ass—an impostor. Even though the life 
of a patient be at stake, they scorn to hold con- 
sultation with one who is a disgrace to his order. 
Better that Mrs. Jones should die unaided, than 
that the noble faculty should be profaned. Furnish 
a couple of rival tragedians with real Andrea Fer- 
raras—let them fight it out in the last act of Mac- 
beth; and toa moral certainty one of them will be 
pinked or hideously slashed. Did you ever know 
a reigning beauty who looked kindly on a young 
debutante? If such a spectacle was ever seen, you 
may be sure there was mortal venom beneath the 
smile. Men say that the lawyers, as being con- 
stantly pitted against each other, are the least 
jealous of all professionals, but we have heard of 
such things as systematic snubbing from seniors. 
Let no man charge us with inconsistency in these 
remarks, We expect not that professional com- 
petitors shall go about trumpeting each other's 
praises—that were, perhaps, a stretch of liberality 
beyond the power of human nature. But there is 
a wide difference between that, and deliberately 
running down your rival. Why hate a man because 
he sells twice as many copies of his book as you 
do of yours? Has he injured you thereby? Not 
one whit. Has he depressed your genius? Clearly 
not. Even though he never had existed, you would 
not have achieved a greater success; then, why hate 
him? An early chapter of the book of Genesis is 
suggestive of the reason. The first murder arose 
from hatred engendered by jealousy; and jealousy, 





at the present day, is as active and vigorous as 
ever. 

Nay, young sir! you need not throw up your 
cap, nor cheer us so lustily for our noble and inde- 
pendent sentiments. You have lately published, 
it would seem, a volume of verse—have been cut 
to pieces in a provincial periodical, and you at- 
tribute that attack to jealousy. Before doing so, 
it would be proper for you to ascertain, from some 
impartial friend, whether your gifts are really of 
such a nature as to inspire a jealous feeling in any 
one. You refer us to your book, which we remem- 
ber to have seen; and we have no hesitation in 
allowing that the typography was good, and the 
binding far from execrable. But, as to the merit of 
the contents, the less that is said the better. We 
agree with you that the critic was a very savage 
fellow; that he used you rather harshly, or rather, 
abused you in a cruel way; and we doubt not that 
your feelings were lacerated. But did that arise 
from jealousy? We are inclined to think not. In 
all human probability the critic never heard of you 
before, and never perpetrated a single verse in his 
own individual person. He was simply out hawk- 
ing when you rose before him. Undoubtedly we 
think he would have acted more humanely by 
letting you alone; but if you wished to escape 
notice, why was it that you sent copies of your 
book to all the reviews? Come now—confess the 
truth. Would you not have felt yourself greatly 
aggravated, if no notice whatever had been taken 
of your work—would you not have ascribed that 
neglect also to jealousy? You seem inclined to 
admit that you would. Well; such being the case, 
have you any reason to blame the critic for having 
exercised his independent judgment, even though 
that was unfavorable to you? Do not, we beseech 
you, argue the case on the merits, or ask us to be 
judges of appeal. Tender-hearted as we are, and 
ever indulgent to youth, we have got a duty to 
perform: and we can not conscientiously aver that 
you have suffered outrageous martyrdom. 

Jealousy is a mean vice; but not so mean as 
envy, Which is, on the whole, the lowest attribute 
of the Satanic character. To be jealous, implies 
rivalry—to be envious, presupposes inferiority. A 
thoroughly envious man has no purpose to serve 
in his attack; he is simply throwing stones out of 
hatred at those above him. We regret to be com- 
pelled to say that there is a great deal of this 
odious feeling apparent in our current literature, 
Loud complaints have been made, from time to time, 
that the profession of letters was not sufficiently 
esteemed or recognized in this country. Some de- 
plorable dunderheads even went the length of in- 
sisting that there should be a literary parliament; 
for which, we presume, a certain number of para- 
graphs and stale jokes, picked out of the kennel 
like half-gnawed bones, would have been consid- 
ered the proper qualification. Well—it did so hap- 
pen that, very lately, an eminent literary man be- 
came a minister of state. Were these sticklers for 
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the honor of letters delighted at this? If so, they THE BEACON OF THE BAY. 
took a very odd way to testify their joy; for the - 
whole pack opened at once upon the Chancellor of BY H. N. POWERS. 
the Exchequer. So far from there being any exhibi- = 
tion of esprit-de-corps, it really appeared as if they O’er sleeping town the goblin Night 
had considered his elevation an insult to themselves; Was brooding images of fright, 
they hunted up his earlier works, affected to sneer And wintery Storm, on icy feet, 
at their tendency, and practically did every thing Howled through dark lane and dismal street. 
in their power to prove that literary genius was Beside the bay, amidst the storm, 
incompatible with administrative talents. The at- Stands statue like a dusky form, 
tempt was a singularly silly one; it could not injure Far out, alone, on that dark pier— 

‘ Mr. Disraeli, but it hurt the literary cause. It is A fiend is whispering in his ear! 


painful to observe in how many cases distinction 
seems to provoke enmity. All know that, in this 
age and country, no one can attain to distinction 
in any department of letters without vast pains 
and real desert. No reputation can be made on a 
sudden, and signal success must be taken as the 
just criterion of merit. But no sooner does an au- 
thor, after years of labor, attain a pinnacle far 


The billows roar, the raw gust flings 
Into his face a thousand stings; 

He only thinks, “How sweet ’twould be 
To slumber everlastingly !” 

Still shrieks the tempest in his ears; 

His heart aches, and he only hears 

That cunning fiend still screaming, “Go! 


above his fellows, than he is assailed by a hooting Peace spreads her poppied couch below.” 
from below. The men whom he has distanced feel His life is desolate, and sin 
themselves aggrieved by his superiority; and as Has stained the fair and good within; 
they can not attain a like eminence, they resolve And stinging wrongs of blighted years 
that his place at least shall not be a pleasant Have curdled all his blood to tears. 

‘ one, and assail him with a shower of missiles. It And yet he weeps not, scowling there, 
is not uncommon, in the interval between the an- With clinched teeth and bosom bare; 
nouncement and the publication of a new book by He nerves his limbs for desperate throw, 
some author of celebrity, to hear a rumor in literary But thinks, “One look before I go.” 


circles, that an expert gladiator has undertaken to 
do a slashing review for the purposes of demoli- 
tion; and there are plenty of the tribe of Spartacus, 
well trained to cut and thrust, who have no objec- 
tion whatever to be engaged in such respectable 
employment. Indeed, there is a certain set of lit- 
erary gentlemen whose only talents and occupation 
lie in decrying those above them. Even as certain 
portions of the Nile are infested by crocodiles, 


He lifts his eyes; lo! down the bay, 
Streams up the Bracon’s placid ray; 
Through storm and dark it smileth there, 
Like some sweet spirit of the air. 

His lifted eyes, how fixed their glance! 
Like wizard’s in prophetic trance; 

The cold sweat beads his haggard brow, 
And, like a reed, he quivers now. 


while others are entirely free, so an author may "Tis Bethlehem’s Srar, that seems to rise 
proceed a certain length toward distinction without Athwart the dun and murky skies, 
being molested overmuch. But when at last he And far away he seems to see 

arrives at the broad reaches, where the monsters The future’s awful mystery. 

are wallowing on the mud-banks, he must make But, ringing down rejoicing years, 

up his mind for an unwieldy wallop and a charge. The same sweet voice is in his ears 

The crocodile, however, with all his ferocity, is but That Martha heard with joyous dread, 

a cowardly creature. Shy but a reasonable brick- “ Vet shall he live, though he were dead.” 
bat at him, or point a rifle, and he sinks sullenly That night an impulse sweet and new 

to the bottom, with something between a snarl and His longing nature heavenward drew; 

a grunt. There is fear as well as malice in the And henceforth life, through toil and care, 
glitter of his wicked little eye; nor would he dare Grew glad, and beautiful, and fair, 





to approach but for his confidence in the thick- 
ness of the water, which is at once his refuge and ° 
his screen.—Minor Morals. 
: I nave thought 
A brother’s and a sister’s love were much. 
But the affection of a loving child 
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IS CHRIST THY FRIEND! For a fond father, gushing as it does a 
Senzca said to Polybias, “Never complain of With the sweet springs of life, and living on 
thy hard fortune, so long as Cesar is thy friend.” Through all earth’s changes, like a principle, 
So would I say to the Christian, “Never com- Chastened with reverence, and made more pure | 


plain of thy hard fortune, so long as Jesus is thy By early discipline of light and shade, 
friend.” It must be holier! WILus. 
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THE WISDOM AND BEAUTIES OF KRUMMACHER. 


(FROM THE GERMAN.) 
BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM WELLS. 

Hasaet, the son of an oriental prince, was edu- 
cated, and had become a youth, in the Philosopher's 
Valley. His father then sent him to Persia, that 
he might there complete his education, and observe 
the customs and manners of men. Every liberty 
was granted the youth; but his old teacher, Seru- 
jah, secretly watched the ways and doings of the 
young man. 

When Hasael had arrived in Persia, the pleasures 
of the city and the tumult of luxurious life so ex- 
cited him that he forgot the object of his journey, 
and thoughtlessly yielded his heart to dissipation. 
And thus he no longer thought of his princely 
calling. 

As he was one day wandering in the pleasure- 
gardens of Ispahan, Serujah, in the guise of a pil- 
grim, with a staff in his right hand, passed by him. 

But Hasael recognized Serujah, and said to him, 
““ Whence comest thou, and whither goeth thy way ?” 

Serujah replied, and said, “I know not.” 

Then the youth was astonished, and rejoined, 
“How! “thou hast left thy home, and wandered 
away, and knowest not whither!” 

Serujah answered, “I have forgotten it; and thus 
I wander to and fro, and whichever of two ways 
seems to me the broadest and most pleasant, that 
one I choose.” 

“And whither will so vague a course lead thee?” 
asked the youth in astonishment. 

Serujah replied, “I do not know: why should 
that trouble me?” 

Hasael then turned to the others who were near 
him, and spoke, ‘ This man was the teacher of my 
youth, and full of wisdom; but see, he has become 
a fool, and is destitute of reason. Ah, how he has 
altered!” 

Then Serujah stepped up to the youth, threw 
his pack on the ground, and said, “ Thou sayest, 
Hasael, my nature has altered as has thine. For- 
merly I was thy glide, and thou didst follow me 
on the way that I showed thee. But now, since 1 
have ceased to be thy guide, I have started to fol- 
low thee. Behold, my conduct, in forgetting my 
course and my object, is thiue; and as my reason 
has left me, so has thine forsaken thee. Who is 
the greatest fool, thoa or 1?. and who wanders in 
the worse path of error 


9? 


Thus spoke Serujah. Then Hasael perceived 


his sin, and turned back to the way of wisdom 
which Serujah had taught him. 
THE VOICE OF CONSCIENCE, 

A rich man, named Chryses, ordered his servants 
to drive a poor widow, together with her children, 
out of one of his houses, because she was not able 
to pay her yearly rent. - When the servants came 
the woman exclaimed, “O, pardon me yet a little! 





Perhaps your master will have mercy on us. I 
will go and entreat him.” 

Thereupon the widow went to the rich man with 
her four children—for one lay sick—and all im- 
plored him fervently not to cast them out. But 
Chryses said, ‘My commands I can not alter un- 
less you can pay your debt.” 

Then the mother wept bitterly, and replied, “ Ah! 
the care of a sick child has consumed all my earn- 
ings, and prevented me from working.” And the 
children entreated him, with the mother, not to 
turn them away. 

But Chrysis left them, and went into his bower, 
and laid himself on the cushion to repose, as was 
his custom. It was a sultry day, and near the 
garden hall flowed a stream that cooled the atmos- | 
phere, and all was so still that not a breath of air 
was stirring. 

Then Chryses heard the lisping of the reeds on 
the shore; but it sounded to him like the whining 
of the children of the poor widow; and he became 
restless on his pillow. 

Afterward he listened to the roaring of the stream, 
and it seemed to him as if he were reposing on the 
strand of an endless ocean; and he rolled on his 
couch. 

And he listened again, and the thunder-peals of 
arising storm resounded in the distance: then he 
felt as if he perceived the voice of conscience. 

He now rose suddenly, hastened into the house, 
and ordered his servants to open it to the poor 
widow. But she, with her children, had gone into 
the forest, and was no where to be found. In the 
mean while the storm had come, and it thundered 
and rained with violence. Chryses was deeply ag- 
itated, and wandered to and fre. 

The next day he heard that the sick child had 
died in the forest, and that the mother had gone 
away with the others. Then his garden, and his 
bower, and his couch became obnoxious to him, 
and he no longer enjeyed the cool, refreshing stream. 

Soon after Chryses became sick, and in the heat 
of his fever he heard the lisping of the reeds, and 
the rearing of the stream, and the dull tumbling 
of the approaching storm. . . . And thus he 
expired. 








a 





sean AP: 


THE BEE-HIVE, 

In a certain city lived a noble, philanthropic 
man, and it affected him deeply that the children 
of penury grew up so blindly, and wasted their 
days in indolence. Then said he to himself, “I 
will see that I rectify these things.” And thus he 
applied his knowledge aud his fortune to carry out 
this noble object. But the masses were too de- 
praved, the evil too great, and the powers of a 
single individual too feeble, to enable him to effect 
the beneficent work. He failed. 

Men jeered the benevolent man, and said, “How 
handsomely he has performed his work! He has 
become a poor man himself!” But some said, “He 
has sought honor and gain, and found derision 
and injury.” Thus they spoke, and sneered at 
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him. Even his friends deserted him; for they were 
friends of his bountiful board. 

At all this the humane man became sad at heart, 
and resolved to abandon the abodes of men, and 
retire into asolitude. And he built himself a cabin, 
and planted a garden, far from the turmoil of the 
city, in a quiet region. Here he became intimate 
with the plants of the mountains and the birds of 
the forest. But still he did not feel happy. He 
examined the recesses of his heart, and said, “I 
must have something near me that tenderly loves 
me, and can show me that truth and fidelity which 
are so seldom found among men. To this end 
Heaven has given us the most faithful of animals.” 
He went and brought a dog to his cot, and gave 
him aname. He now had a companion and sharer 
of his solitude. 

As he was one morning wandering in the thick- 
ets, he said to himself, “I am, it is true, living in 
the lap of nature, and still there is a void in my 
soul. What canI yet desire?” While thus mur- 
muring, he perceived a bird in a thicket, tenderly 
caring for the young in its nest. “O,” he ex- 
claimed, “a new hint! Man requires something 
that he can cherish with care.” 

And he built a bee-hive near his cabin. He now 
sat for hours and days near his hive, and watched 
with admiration the diligence and industry of the 
little community, and daily discovered new won- 
ders in this active household; and this admiration 
filled his soul. But he looked around him to find 
some one to whom he could communicate his 
thoughts and feelings. And his dog looked at 
him in a friendly manner, but understood him not. 
Then he arose and went, and sought out the homes 
of the husbandmen who possessed bee-hives. And 
they received him with a welcome, listened to him, 
visited him, and learned from him. For he taught 
them many things about the rearing of bees that 
they did not know; and when he had ceased to 
speak of bees, he conversed about the lofty destiny 
and aim of mankind. The husbandmen gave faith 
to all he uttered, and learned to love him, and 
prized him as their benefactor. 

Thus nature and truth led him back to -man, 
from whom artifice and deceit had estranged him. 


The sage Hillel had a disciple whose ndme was 
Maimon, and Hillel rejoiced in the talents of the 
youth and his good understanding. But he soon 
perceived that Maimon confided too much in his 
own wisdom, and totally disregarded the necessity 
of prayer. 

For the youth said in his heart, “Why pray? 
Does the Almighty require our word that he may 
aid and bestow? Then he would be but the child 
of man. Can human entreaties and sighs alter the 
counsels of the Eternal?’ Will a kind and benevo- 
lent God not grant us of his own accord what is 
good and salutary forus?” These were the thoughts 
of the youth. ’ 


| But Hillel was troubled in his soul that Maimon 
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thought himself wiser than the divine word, and 
he undertook to instruct him. 

As Maimon one day went to him, Hillel was 
sitting in his garden, in the shade of his palms, 
absorbed in reflection, with his head reclining on 
his hands. Maimon inquired and spoke: “ Master, 
about whom art thou meditating?” 

Then Hillel raised his head, and conversed in 
these words: “‘ Behold, I have a friend who lives 
from the income of his heritage, which he has hith- 
erto cultivated with so much care that it has richly 
rewarded him for his trouble. But he has now cast 
aside plow and hoe, and will abandon the field 
to itself. And he will thus grow poor and suffer 
want.” 

“Has the spirit of discontent taken possession of 
him, or has he become a fool?” inquired the youth. 

“Neither,” replied Hillel. “He is well versed 
in divine and human wisdom, and of pious dispo- 
sition. But he says, ‘The Lord is all-powerful, 
and he can thus easily bestow nourishment on me 
without my bowing my head to the earth; and he 
is kind; he will, therefore, bless my board and 
open his benign hand.’ And, how can this be 
contradicted ?” 

“How?” said the youth, “is that not tempting 
God the Lord? Hast thou not told him so, rabbi?” 

Then Hillel smiled, and spoke: “I will tell him 
so. Thou, my beloved Maimon, art the friend of 
whom I speak ?” 

“1?” said the youth, and was amazed. 

But the old man answered and spoke: “Dost 
thou not also tempt the Lord? Is prayer less than 
labor, and are intellectual gifts less than the fruits 
of the field? And is He who bids thee bow thy 
head to the earth for earthly fruits another than he 
who bids thee raise thy head to heaven to receive a 
heavenly blessing? O, my son, be humble, believe, 
and pray !” 

Thus discoursed Hillel, and looked toward heaven. 
Maimon went away and prayed, and his life was 
holy. 

DUSCHMANTA. 

Duschmanta was the richest among the kings of 
India, and his splendor and magnificence knew no 
end. But he became haughty and overbearing in 
his abundance, and closed his heart to the more 
humble of his people, and only bowed his scepter 
to the princes and lords that stood around his 
throne. 

This was a source of grief to an old Bramin who 
had been Duschmanta’s teacher in the days of his 
youth. And he left his retreat, strewed dust on 
his head, and placed himself between the magnifi- 
cent columns at the entrance of the royal palace. 

There the King observed him, and had the Bra- 
min conducted to his throne. “Why,” he asked 
him, “dost thou appear in the signs of the deepest 
mourning? why dost dust cover thy gray hairs?” 

The Bramin answered, “When I left thee thou 
wast the richest of all the rulers of India that 
ever saton the throne. For Brama had abundantly 
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blessed thee, and with joy I left the house of my 
King and my lord. But I heard, in my solitude, 
that all that abundance has vanished, and that the 
direst penury is thy let.” 

Duschmanta heard these words with astonish- 
ment, and smiled. “What fool,” said he, “has 
told thee such a falsehood? Behold this palace, 
the pleasure-gardens which surround it, the serv- 
ants that await my nod.” 

The old man answered, “ All this is only decep- 
tion, which tries in vain to dazzle the eyes of the 
wise. India’s ruler has fallen from his plenty into 
poverty !” 

The King was astonished at the words of the 
wise Bramin, and spoke: “ Who is, then, the voucher 
and witness whose testimony is stronger than the 
sight of my eyes and the feeling of my hands?” 

Then the old man raised his voice and said: 
“The sun, the symbol of truth under the throne 
of Brama, the clouds over our heads, and the fruit- 
tree before my cabin announce and prove to me 
thy poverty.” 

Duschmanta grew mute, but the old man con- 
tinued: “ That Brama adorned the queen of heaven 
with eternal fullness of light and heat is proclaimed 
by the rays that, from her rising till her setting, are 
poured forth on every blade, and on my cot as on 
thy palace, and which play in every dew-drop as 
in the ocean. The cloud, when filled, wanders 
over valleys and hights, dispensing its blessing, 
and moistens with its treasures the thirsty soil and 
the mountain. The fruit-tree inclines the abund- 
ance of its favored branches to the earth. Thus 
nature proclaims and proves that Brama has blessed 
them with riches. But thou art like a rock whose 
fountain is parched up. 

“If this is not enough for thee, Duschmanta, 
ask the tears of thy people, and then boast in the 
presence of Brama and his creation of thy riches!” 

Thus spoke the hermit, and returned to his cabin. 
But Duschmanta laid the words of the Bramin to 
heart, and became again the benefactor and bless- 
ing of his people. ; 

One day afterward he repaired to the retreat of 
the Bramin, called him out of his cabin, and said, 
“J may now again appear in the rays of the sun- 
light and in presence of thy fruit-beladened trees. 
But one thing is yet wanting.” 

“What can be wanting,” exclaimed the Bramin, 


“to the prince who is the blessing of his country 


9” 


and the father of his people? 

“To present the thanks of my heart,” replied 
Duschmanta, “to the wisdom which has placed 
me on the right path, and taught me that the 


thon hast made me immensely rich again.” 
Thus spoke the prince. The old man embraced 
him with tears of joy, and blessed him. 
THE D 
In the city of Gaza, which lies on the sea, lived 


EATH OF EGLON 


a man by the name of Eglon, who was a judge 
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among his people for many years, and possessed 
great estates. But his people prized his justice 
and clemency more than his riches, and the poor } 
secretly called him father Eglon. 

As the day of his death was approaching, he 
invited his friends and brothers, with their chil- 
dren, to his house, and spoke to them: “ Behold, I 
shall now die. The angel of death appeared to 
me last night in a dream, and I perceived the soft 
waving of his pinions, Therefore, rejoice with me 
and be glad!” 

Those around him then experienced a strange 
feeling, and said, ‘‘ May Eglon’s messenger be found 
not true to-day for the first time!” 

But he smiled, and said, “ Children, let mourning 
and vain hope be far from you. The end of my 
days has now arrived. This is the third time that I 
have seen the angel of death near me, and, there- 
fore, his appearance is not strange tome. But to- 
day, for the first time, he appears to me with a 
friendly countenance; therefore, I follow him will- 
ingly and with pleasure.” 

His friends gazed at him with astonishment, and 
remained silent. 

But he observed they did not understand him, 
and he conversed thus: “I will relate to you the 
principal events of my life, and you will then 
comprehend my words, 

“My youth passed away untroubled, and I did 
not discern the serious form of life. When I be- 
came a man, they made me a judge of Gaza, and 
confided in my decisions within its gates. I also 
gained the love of a woman whom the voice of the 
people prized as the most beautiful and noble 
among the daughters of the land; and I was called 
the happiest man on earth. Then God sent mea 
painful sickness, and I lay sick for many months; 
and all the wisdom was not able to help me; for 
the physicians said, ‘He will die.” Then, for the 
first time, appeared to me the angel of death in a 
frightful form, and I begged that he might pass 
away. 

“He went; I recovered, and life seemed to me 
more beautiful than ever; for my wife bore me two 
children, beautiful as the blooming pomegranate, 
and every day of their development was to me as a 
day of spring. Then all men in the nation said, 
‘Eglon is the happiest man in the land! What 
could be wanting for his happiness, and for that 
of his house, within and without!’ Behold, then 
came the plague of Mizraim over the sea, and the 
children both died, the boy and the girl. And the 
mother sank down, and exclaimed, ‘The children 


| are gone! O, Eglon, another world will preserve 
joyful countenance of a people is the sole riches 
of its prince and guide. I had become poor, and | 


them for us, and return them to us!’ Having thus 
spoken, she died also. And I stood alone in my 
halls, and my house seemed too large and too small. 
Then I called to the angel of death, with angry 
gesture, and named him the destroyer; and as he 


| passed by me I said, ‘I will seek the cruel one in 


the depths of the sea, that he may unite me with 
the lost ones! What is earth, what is life to me?’ 
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Thus I wandered out in the night to the shore of 
the sea. 

“But on the way I heard a sighing and moaning 
in a cabin, and stepped in; for I thought that I 
might here find a companion of my sorrow. 

“‘There lay a woman on the ground, tearing her 
hair, and five children were weeping around her, 
and begging for bread, and an old man stood bent 
down and trembling. But I was frightened, and 
inquired, ‘Woman, what ails thee?’ 

“Then spoke the old man: ‘During the last 
storm the sea swallowed up her husband, my son, 
and his little boat. The rich man who had lent 
him money to purchase it now demands it back; 
and as we had nothing to pay him, he took all that 
he found, and to-morrow he will cast us out of his 
house, if hunger does not deliver us from him 
before that time.’ 

“Then I said, ‘Why do you not apply to Eglon, 
the judge of Gaza?’ 

“And now the mother opened her mouth and 
said, ‘Eglon lives in a palace, and is the happiest 
man in the land.’ To which the old man added, 
«The debt is just, and Eglon has declared it just.’ 

“God in heaven!’ I exclaimed, ‘Eglon, is that 
thy justice!’ And I remained with them in their 
fisher’s cabin, and consoled them, and, on the next 
morning, I said, ‘Behold Eglon, the judge of Gaza! 
Come into my house that I may practice justice.’ 

“ And thus, my beloved ones, since then I have 
known myself and the cabins of my people, and 
exercised right. 

“Thus on earth I have enjoyed, suffered, and 
exerted an influence. In enjoyment the angel of 
death appeared as a scourge; in the gloom of my 
sufferings, as a vassal who hands the hemlock 
to the prisoner; but now I recognize in him what 
he is—the friend that guides me to my love.” 

Thus discoursed the old man. Thereupon he 
reclined on his pillow, and expired. 





-——————— 


BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATION. 


Tuere is one unique curiosity at the village of 
Etretat. At low tide you may see scores of women 
bearing large sacks of clothes from the town to the 
edge of the sea. There they dig pools among the 
smooth and rounded pebbles, and wash till the tide 








A STORY OF THE MEXICANS IN TEXAS. 

Tue ignorance of the Mexicans who composed 
the army of invasion was almust incredible; every 
thing that they saw was new to their eyes, and very 
simple and every-day affairs to us became to them 
matters of great wonder and profound astonish- 
ment. Such ideas as steamboats and saw-mills had 
never crossed their benighted minds, and thereby 
hangs a tale. 

As soon as the invading army entered the settle- 
ments, the privates commenced loading themselves 
with miscellaneous and heterogeneous plunder of 
every sort and description. That they knew not 
the uses of an article was no reason for letting it 
alone. As long as it had evidently been of some 
value to some one, off it went; and if too large to 
be transported by one, was divided. Unfortunate 
spinning-wheels found themselves divorced for life 
from all their former ties and connections; shovels 
and tongs that had kept company for many years 
parted to meet no more: in short, the entire army— 
each man with his back-load of assorted plunder— 
resembled for all the world some huge association of 
foot peddlers, got up on “social” principles, for the 
express purpose of victimizing at one fell swoop— 
or swop—all the old women in the country. That 
their backs groaned under their unwonted burdens 
made no difference to them, nor did it prevent 
their making fresh additions to their treasures 
every day. 

Old booty was rejected for new, and the road 
over which they passed presented something such 
an appearance as the streets of our city might be 
supposed to exhibit, if at that precise moment, on 
some first day of May, when one half the furniture 
and luggage of the inhabitants is in a state of 
migration, an earthquake should suddenly occur, 
and all the contents of the various vehicles of 
transportation be thrown helter skelter, promis- 
cuously, and sown perfectly broadcast over the 
pavements. 

Fate so willed it, that while Urrea’s division 
was upon the Colorado, one of his scouting, plun- 
dering parties fell in with a saw-mill. Had they 
discovered the longitude without ever having heard 
of such a thing before—or had that very uncertain 


individual, the “Man in the Moon,” with dog, and 


returns. “In salt water?” you ask with wonder. | 
) . 
| posed to be formed, they certainly could not have 


No, in water as fresh as our New England rills. 
Water flowing from the steep lime hills under a 
deep mass of pebbly shore. The wavelets some- 
times dash the salt foam over the brims of these 
temporary fountains, but the pure stream soon drives 
it back, and the fresh, sparkling, fluid crystal flows 


dves the life of Christ in the heart—the wells of 


| bush, and lantern—al! his paraphernalia complete— 


made his appearance, and invited them to partake 
of the green cheese of which his kingdom is sup- 


been more astonished. 

What use in the world this curious affair could 
be put to they could not imagine; but ever treach- 
erous themselves, they are ever suspicious of others; 


| and after along and warm consultation upon the 
on. Thus, thought I, as I looked on those pools, | 


water spring up within us—drive back the wave of | ; 
| a few years later, and been sufficiently fortunate to 
| have read Macaulay, something like a new “Rye- 


worldly evil that often for a time dashes over into 
the fountain. It tastes for a moment of the world’s 
great flood, but is wholesome and sweet anon. 


subject, all pronounced it some cunning and devil- 
ish device of the enemy, one not to be approached 
save with an overwhelming force. Had they lived 


House” plot, or a “Guy Fawkes” affair of that 
, ~ 
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kind, would have probably suggested itself to their 
vivid and fear excited imaginations. 

Be this as it may, off they started to procure 
assistance. This being obtained, the dubious and 
dangerous affair was regularly invested; and when, 
after a slow and gradual approach on all sides, 
they found it did not go off, their valor, cupidity, 
and curiosity combined, so got the better of their 
discretion, that a general rush was made at the 
building. 

Here was something new, surprising, and un- 
heard of. What could be the use of all that com- 
plicated and curious collection of wheels and levers? 
What did that enormous saw and log-carriage mean, 
uvless indeed this was some newly invented satanic 
device and horrible machine of los diablos los Yan- 
kese, to shoot off that pile of huge logs, as so many 
gigantic arrows, at the invincible and glorious army 
of invasion. 

One sentiment, however, prevailed—that of re- 
gret, of deep, unfeigned regret, that the whole affair 
could not be carried off bodily as it was; and to 
remedy this as well as they might, they laid their 
heads together to concoct plans, and devise ways 
and means, to detach the more portable parts of the 
vast machine, and to pack them off. 

Some went to work upon the wheels, some upon 
the saw, and all were making themselves busy and 
useful, doing, or trying to do something, when an 
unfortunate wretch, whose day of birth must surely 
have been marked with a black stone, seized upon 
the lever of the saw-gate as his share of the plun- 
der, pulled it down, and off she went, with more 
than an extra head on. 

Language fails to describe the result; and the 
reader must imagine if he can the precipitate re- 
treat of the valorous foe. Some mounted their 
horses, many had no time to spare even for that, 
and not a hero turned head or drew rein till within 
sight of the camp, and when the ceaseless and 
horrid din of the overtasked mill had faded away 
in the distance. 

Had Mrs. Lot been one half as wise, she never 
would have been changed into a moral pillory, or 
remained above ground long enough to have been 
chipped in bits by the “Dead Sea” gentry, and 
brought home by them to give an antique flavor to 
their Expedition —A Stray Yankee in Texas. 





ADVANTAGES OF MACHINERY. 


One boy, with a foudriner machinc, will make | 
more paper in twelve months than all Egypt could | 


have made in one hundred years, during the reign 
of the Ptolemies. One girl, with a power press, 


will strike off books faster than a million of scribes | 


could copy them before the invention of print- 
ing. One man, in an iron foundery, will turn out 
more utensils than Tubal Cain could have forged 
had he worked diligently to this time—Horace 
Mann. 


| OUR LOST HYMNS. 


BY REV. D. CURRY, D. D. 


Ir was with feelings of mingled joy and sadness 
that I, a few years since, took up, for the first time, 
our new Church Hymn-Book. [I had all along fa- 
vored the plan of a thorough revision of the old 
book, and could not condemn the action of the 
Committee in making an entirely new one, as to its 
form and arrangement, as well as in the introduc- 
tion of much new matter. And now that the work 
is done, and the result has been thoroughly proved, 
it is presumed that the number of malcontents is 
indefinitely small. The hymn-books now in use 
in the principal Churches of the land are generally 
highly valuable compilations, and vastly in ad- 
vance of their predecessors of even the last genera- 
tion. If we are compelled to mourn ‘over the ruin 
of Church music in this reign of organs, bass- 
fiddles, and melodeons, we certainly have some 
compensation for our loss in the improved char- 
acter of our hymns; since we may ReaD them, if 
we can not hear them sung, by reason of the mouth- 
| ings of choir-singers and the drumming and clat- 
tering of instruments. And while we award this 
| praise to a large class of standard hymn-books, we 

may fearlessly claim the first place in excellence 

for our own new compilation. 
| It is, however, no small matter to change the 

manual of devotion used by more than a million 
worshipers. To say nothing of the cost of substi- 
tuting such a number of new books for as many 
old ones, other and more formidable considerations 
stood in the way of such achange. A generation 
of Methodists had grown up under the tuition of 
that volume. They had heard its songs in child- 
hood; had pored over its pages when first they 
| learned to read, and derived from it their earliest 
| notions of rhyme and measure; it had been their 
familiar companion in joy and in sorrow, till much 
of its sacred contents had become treasured in their 
memories and enshrined in their affections. It is 





is the liturgy of the Methodists. It seems to be 
a necessity of our nature that the great truths of 
Christianity should be simplified and adapted to 
our wants and capacities; and accordingly each 
denomination of Christians has some method for 
accomplishing this purpose. The end that is 
reached among the rigid Presbyterians, especially 
in Scotland, the home of Presbyterianism, by means 
of the Less and Greater Catechisms, and among 
Protestant Episcopalians by the Prayer-Book, is 
| effected among the Methodists in a very large de- 
gree by the Hymn-Book. To us, therefore, more 
than to any other people, the character of our 
Hymn-Book is a subject of the highest interest. 

It is a trait of the human character—certainly 
| not an unamiable one—to love whatever contrib- 

utes to our happiness—its circumstances and acci- 
| dents, as well as its essential properties; and by 





well said by Isaac Taylor, that their Hymn-Book ~ 
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virtue of this, men often regard with favor many 
things whose excellences or adaptation to good 
have passed away. This may, perhaps, appear a 
weakness to those who do not sympathize with it. 
It may be so; but if so, it is, at least, an amiable 
weakness. Too often is this sacred affection, as 
cherished in the hearts of the aged, thoughtlessly 
trifled with by the young and gay. It is no occa- 
sion for mirth or sneers when the time-worn pil- 
grim is seen weeping at the demolition or trans- 
formation of the sanctuary where he first plighted 
his youthful vows, and whose circumstances and 
accidents have become inseparably associated with 
his recollections of the joys that flow from the 
Divine presence; and though such changes are often 
needful and real improvements, yet the heart, re- 
gardless of the chidings of the intellect, will still 
cling to antiquated and neglected forms. In few 
other things do these considerations apply with so 
much force as to our now superseded old Hymn- 
Book. Many of us knew in what part of the vol- 
ume to look for hymns on any given subject; we 
could, without the help of the index, turn to our 
favorite pieces, and still recollect their position on 
the pages where they occurred. We may be laughed 


at for it, but still we confess a strong affection for 


the old Hymn-Book. 
It is granted that nearly all the excellences of 
the old book are retained in the new one, yet not 


quite all; but their arrangement is disturbed—im- | 


proved no doubt—so that one scarcely knows where 
to find his old friends. This evil, however, will 
yield in the natural course of things, and already 
I am finding out the new locations of my favor- 
ites. It is due to the compilers to confess that they 
have not often seemed to make changes merely for 
the sake of novelty, and that, notwithstanding my 
strong affection for the companion of my earlier 
days, I am pretty well reconciled to the change. 
No doubt it was needful, and, therefore, expedient; 
and it has been executed in a manner that must be 
the least offensive that was possible to “the old 
people.” 

Still it must be confessed that some very good 
things have been omitted from the new collection. 
Probably there were good reasons for whatever was 
determined, though, in some cases, they are not 
manifest. Sometimes real gems were marred by 
the settings, and sometimes they were beautiful 
only in part; yet were they real beauties upon 
which one delights to dwell. In the mass of “re- 
jected matter” I find a good many valuable relics, 
and you may be assured I have not yet sent my old 
Hymn-Book to the box of rubbish in the garret. 
I rejoice to believe that in “the Church of the 
first-born in glory” there will be no changing 
hymn-books. 

And now, dear reader—I mean you who sympa- 
thize with me in this matter—I will invite you to 
sit down with me, while we look over our old 
books, and once again speak with our former ac- 


| shall soon follow them into retirement; let us while 
Wwe may commemorate their worth, as surviving 
friends write eulogies on the tombstones of the 
departed. 

Entering at the beginning, we pass by some half 
dozen whose merits protected them from the marr- 
ing hands of the revisers, till we come to hymns 
seven and eight, composed of the jingling long 
lines known as “tens” and “elevens,” and made up 
of what the rhetoricians call “anapests.” Charles 
Wesley wrote in this measure quite frequently, and 
generally less happily than in most others. These, 
and others of the same kind, we will pass by in 
silence, or only adding, requiescant in pace. The 
measure known as “six eights” was also a favorite 
one with the poet of Methodism, and to this meas- 
ure he wrote some of the finest things that ever 
came from his pen, though they are generally dis- 
tinguished for their energy and breadth of thought, 
rather than for tenderness and pathos. Some hymns 
in this measure have been omitted; perhaps not 
unwisely, since where there is so much excellence, 
nothing inferior should be tolerated. We will make 
our first pause before hymn “ fifty-six,” 

** Enslaved to sense, to pleasure prone ”— 
designed to be used as a “Grace before Meats.” 
| It has many good thoughts in it—thoughts fit to 

accompany our “grace” on such occasions, though 
no great beauty either in form or substance. We 
must assent to its exclusion, though it would not 
| have been out of place among the new selection of 
| hymns for “Family Worship.” 
The second part of hymn 69, beginning, 
* Pris’ner of hope, to thee I turn,” 
has many redeeming properties, and is worthy of a 
place in any Church hymn-book. 
Hymn 139 is one of those foundlings that are 
occasionally met with in poetical literature, claimed 
| by no author, and traced to no pedigree. It first 
| appeared in the old “ Pocket Hymn-Book” of Coke 
and Asbury, and no light has ever been shed upon 
its origin. It lacks unity of design; but apart 
from this fault, it has few superiors. The last 
stanza is worthy to be written in letters of gold; 
and I gladly reproduce it for the benefit of any 
who have not seen it. It is the Christian's farewell 
to the allurements of the world: 





*¢ That uncreated beauty which hath gained 
My ravished heart, hath all your glory stained, 
His loveliness my soul hath prepossessed, 
And left no room for any other guest.” 

From hymn 152, a prayer for new converts, three 
stanzas—half the hymn—are omitted. One of these 
is especially excellent: 

** Satan his thousand arts essays, 
His agents all their powers employ, 


To blast the blooming work of grace, 
The heavenly offspring to destroy.” 





I have greatly admired hymn 184, and esteem it 
among the very best of the productions of Charles 
Wesley’s inspired muse; and as it most aptly ex- 


quaintances. They are, indeed, laid aside, and we | presses a not unusual phase of religious experience, 
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OUR LOST HYMNS. 








I am ata loss to account for its rejection. I will 
give one stanza: 
« A hidden God indeed thon art; 
Thy absence I this moment feel; 
Vet must I own it from my heart, 
Concealed thou art a Savior still; 
And though thy face I can not see, 
I know thine eye is fixed on me.” 


The hundred and ninety-fifth hymn contains the 
objectionable stanza, beginning, 
«Give me to feel thy agonies,” 
which Dr. Adam Clarke so severely and, perhaps, 
justly reprehends. Without that stanza the hymn 
is unobjectionable, and possesses much real merit. 
Hymns 203 and 24 are distinct versions of the 
hundred and forty-eighth Psalm by Dr. Watts. 
The Methodist Quarterly Review, for April, 1844, 
ascribes the latter to Charles Wesley, but I find no 
other authority agreeing with this. Six stanzas of 
each are retained, which is little more than one- 
third of the whole; and though long hymns are 
not desirable, neither are imperfect fragments; the 
latter especially suffers by the excision. In one of 
the omitted stanzas the sacred poet follows closely 
in the train of thought marked out in the old 
Scotch version; and the two thus compared strik- 
ingly illustrate the difference between a poet and a 
mere verse-maker. In turning the verse, “Praise 
the Lord from the earth, ye dragons and all deeps,” 
into “meter,” Sternhold and Hopkins’s—I think it 
is theirs—translation has it: 
** Ye monsters of the briny deep, 
Your Maker’s praises spout; 
Up from your sands, ye codlings, peep, 
And wag your tails about.” 
Watts’s thoughts are substantially identical with 
these, but with a somewhat remarkable difference 
of imagery: 
** While monsters sporting on the flood, 
In sealy silver shine, 
Speak terribly their Maker, God, 
And lash the foaming brine.” 
The beautiful ode to the Deity, beginning, 
**O God, thou bottomless abyss,” 
was probably never designed by its author to be 
used in the ordinary services of the sanctuary. In 
poetical excellence it rivals the celebrated “ Hymn 
to Jupiter” of Cleanthes; while even among the 
productions of Christian poets it has few, if any, 
equals in the grandeur and appropriateness of its 
thoughts and imagery. It has not one faint line 
out of almost a hundred, or scarcely a single com- 
monplace thought or expression. This piece alone 
sufficiently evinces the poetical ability of its au- 
thor, and shows that had John Wesley devoted 
himself with due care and attention to the higher 
forms of sacred poetry, he might have won for 
himself a reputation second to that of no other. 
Hymn 238—a poetical version of Canticles, chap- 
ter ii, verses 8-12— 
«The voice of my beloved sounds ”"— 


is a gem of the first water, though it is not strictly 





adapted to the use of a worshiping assembly. The 
versification is faultless, the style is elevated, the 
language immaculate, and the measure so felicitous 
that the song almost sings itself. I miss it Jess 
than some others, because I have it by heart. 

The good old hymn, beginning, 

© O, tell me no more of this world’s vain store,” 

has been a very general favorite with “the old 
people.” Unquestionably it possesses many real 
excellences, or it could never have so long retained 
its popularity. It also has many and very evident 
defects; but it is easy, natural, and moderately 
good, and so, like some inoffensive but inefficient 
people, it has often passed while others of more 
decided qualities have failed. The story of its 
final exclusion is curious, which, though I can not 
vouch for the accuracy of every particular, I will 
tell as I heard it. It is said the revising committee 
was equally divided for and against it, and so the 
matter was referred to the Book-Room editors, who 
also divided two against two. The matter was 
then referred to the bishops for final decision, and 
here again the vote stood two against two, leaving 
the matter to the casting-vote of the Chair—the 
venerable senior bishop, Hedding. It was a mo- 
ment of suspense and of some little anxiety—for, 
in the course of the discussion, quite an interest 
had grown up around the subject—when the ven- 
erable Bishop rose from his seat, and began to 
dilate upon the excellences of the good old hymn 
whose fate now hung upon his word. “I have,” 
said he, “heard that hymn sung a great many 
times; and I have seen a great many people made 
happy in singing it: I have sung it myself a great 
many times, and have been blessed in doing it.” 
By this time the hopes of its friends had risen 
almost to the zenith, and those of its opposers 
declined in about the same degree. “But,” con- 
tinued the Bishop, “I know it has its faults, and 
they are not inconsiderable ones, and, therefore, I 
decide that it shall be excluded.” I fully con- 
cur in both the sentiment and the judgment thus 
expressed. The good old hymn was honored in its 
day, and almost escaped the doom that now con- 
signs it to obscurity. 

I have greatly admired the hymn beginning with 
the prosaic line—which the revisers were well able 
to amend— ' 

* An inward baptism of pure re.” 
There are few better hymns in the volume. Every 
line is full of energy and devotion, and the whole 
piece is an eloquent outbreathing of a soul panting 
for all the fullness of God. Its imagery is natural 
and lifelike, and its language in every part well 
chosen and expressive. 

Hymn 333, a metrical version of Isaiah xxxv, is 
a fine poetical production, replete with evangelical 
sentiments, though quite too long—eighty lines— 
and cirecumlocutory for public worship; it would 
well repay a frequent and careful perusal. Hymn 
345 is a similar version of the last four verses of 
the thirty-third chapter of Deuteronomy, and 369, 





























AUTUMN FLOWERS.—IT CAN NOT DIE. 


of Zechariah iv, 7-10. In the former the promises 
to and benedictions upon the literal Israel are spir- 
itualized and applied to Abraham’s spiritual seed, 
in the rich assurances of the holy rest to which 
redeemed souls may attain even in this life. This 
hymn, I am told, is the favorite of the venerable 
Dr. Bangs, who finds in its noble strains the lan- 
guage of his own rapt spirit. In the latter the 
“great mountain” is made to represent “indwell- 
ing sin,” against which the agency of the Re- 
deemer, our Zerubbabel, is brought into exercise 
to reduce this mountain to a plain, and to bring 
in the top-stone of the temple of salvation with 
shoutings of “grace, grace unto it.” The great 
length of both these hymns probably caused their 
exclusion. 

But I fearI am making my talk too long; for I 
am aware that my readers will probably be less 
interested in these things than Iam. I will, there- 
fore, only detain you while I notice one or two of 
the hymns found in the “Supplement.” I have 
been especially pleased with one of those designed 
to be used on the occasion of the ceremony of lay- 
ing the corner-stone of a church, having for its 
first line, 

**O Thou before whose lofty throne!” 
I believe this hymn is the composition of our own 
Dr. Kenneday, of Brooklyn; and to me it seems to 
be a piece possessing no small share of poetical 
excellence. Iam at aloss to conjecture the cause 
of its exclusion, unless, indeed, the rule of bestow- 
ing honor upon “a prophet” extends also to poets. 

Watts’s version of the nineteenth Psalm, found 
here also, beginning, 

‘The heavens declare thy glory, Lord,” 

js a piece of unusual excellence—vastly superior, 
as it seems to me, to any of the several versions of 
that Psalm found in the new Hymn-Book. It is 
properly a missionary hymn, and for such a pur- 
pose it has but few equals in the English language. 
I would gladly see it occupying the place of some 
one of the third-rate missionary hymns in our 
collection. 

And now, dear reader, we must part for the pres- 
ent. Perhaps at some future time we may examine 
our new Hymn-Book together, to note both the 
marrings and mendings of our emendators, and 
also to discuss the qualities of some of the many 
new-comers that are found occupying not a few of 
chief places in the manual of our sacred devotions. 
So, till we meet again, farewell. 





Tuere is a deep and beautiful meaning in the 
saying of the wife of Jagellon, Duke of Lithuania. 
Some peasants coming to her in tears, complained 
that the servants of the King, her husband, had 
carried off their cattle. She went to her husband, 
and obtained instant redress. ‘Their cattle have 
been restored to them,” said the Queen, “but who 
shall give them back their tears?” 








AUTUMN FLOWERS. 
BY MRS, SARAH M. GEARHART 

Frowenrs, rich flowers! how gayly ye bloom! 
Have you not heard of your pitiful doom? 
Summer is past, and chill autumn is here, 
Still ye smile brightly, though death is so near. 
Dahlias in purple, deep crimson, and gold, 
Gayly your delicate petals unfold, 
Smile in the sunshine, weep dew in the night, 
Lovely to-day, but too sudden your flight; 
Sunflowers boldly lift up a bright eye, 
Daring the face of a threatening sky; 
While marigolds, bright as Victoria’s crown, 
Droop not, tho’ the frost-bitten leaves are half brown. 
One delicate rose ’neath my window I found, 
Scarce able to lift its faint head from the ground, 
Peeping timidly out ’mid the sheltering leaves, 
As if fearful of catching a bath from the eaves; 
A cold rain had faded the flush of its face, - 
Yet still ’twas a rose, in its fragrance and grace— 
A beautiful lone one, an orphan, thought I, 
Who soon, like its kindred, must wither and die. 
And thus with the world—all its beauty and love 
Are transient and fleet as the wing of a dove; 
We grasp the gay flower, it sickens and dies, 
But points us away, far away to the skies, 
Where beauties celestial forever abound, 
And pleasures unending in richness are found. 


ee 


IT CAN NOT DIE! 


« All souls are doomed to die!” 
What mockery is this! 

How every sense revolts to feel 
This life is all of bliss! 

Would wings be given unto worms, 
If they were ne’er to fly? 

Would souls be wed to “starry thoughts,” 
If they were doomed to die? 


O man, 


Would Beauty picture images 
And foster the ideal, 

If each high thought were not a part 
Of some more glorious real? 


Would longings seize upon the heart, 
And leave an echo there, 

If no dim distant held in store 
An answer for each prayer? 

Would Hope, in every trying hour, 
Plead loudly, “ Trust, still trust,” 

If far beyond no greater hope 
Answered from the dust? 

Our very thoughts, and hopes, and fears, 
All whisper, “after death !” 

And every soul will wish for life 
Beyond earth’s latest breath. 
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CHRIST AS A TEACHER. 


BY EDWARD THOMSON, D. D. 
(SECOND PAPER.) 


III. Curist is an independent teacher. It is a 
pretty speculation of philosophy that every great 
man is either an embodiment of the genius of his 
own age or a happy anticipation of the next. Ac- 
cording to this theory, the race, like the individual, 
is progressive, and its great minds are the marks 
of its successive stages of advancement. Bacon, 
for example, did but give visibility to the great 
thoughts that had been gathering over the civilized 
world ages before he arose; Newton did but catch 
the apple which his times had already ripened; 
and Washington was but a manifestation of the 
spirit that had long rushed through the quickened 
veins and breathed through the dilated nostrils of 
his ancestors. As in the distant spaces of creation 
a new world is the mere condensation of floating 
nebulz, so in the regionsof mind. But Jesus stands 
alone—the embodiment of no age, the anticipation 
of none; though he lived two thousand years ago, 
he is ten thousand years ahead. His character has 
been studied age after age, and the more studied 
the more admired. Who hath ever found a fault in 
it? His enemies have sought for one as for hid 
treasures, but in vain. And yet, if it were there, 
it would be as a mountain in a plain—conspicuous 
from all points. His friends have endeavored to 
equal it, but no one has succeeded. It is more 
than primitive innocence and goodness. Though 
visible on earth, its place is far in heaven; and 
to see it, you must look through a long colon- 
nade of celestial light. The truth he brings is 
not truth in blossom or in fruit, but in seed; 
not to adorn and wither, but to fall into the 
soul and germinate. Within his simplest rule of 
man’s duty are wrapped up the grandest principles 
of God’s government; by proverbs and examples 
he sets up guide-boards on all the cross-roads in 
the realm of truth; in outline he sketches the map 
of human knowledge, and by hints points us to 
the details; his instructions have been the subject 
of study for centuries, and they are still of unex- 
hausted interest—an unwasting cruse of oil to 
feed the fires of mind. In a few sentences—such 
as, “ Take no thought what ye shall eat and drink;” 
“When thou doest thine alms, do not sound a 
trumpet before thee;” “Lay not up for yourselves 
treasures on earth;” “Fear not him which can kill 
the body;” “Ye are the salt of the earth”—he 
teaches the great principles of the subordination 
of the body to the soul, of fame and interest to 
duty, of the present life to that which is to come, 
of individual to general happiness, etc.—principles 
which philosophers and poets, kings and prophets, 
sought but never found. We may develop, and 
illustrate, and systematize Christ’s teachings, but 
never go beyond them. The germs of mental phi- 





losophy, as well as morals, are all in his blessed 
words. Political economy lies wrapped up in his 
golden rule, and all the forms of charity and im- 
provement are but streams from the fountain of his 
law of love. He discloses the true principle of 
reformation. It is doing little to point out sin; it 
is doing little to punish it; it is even doing little to 
prevent it. You may padlock the fists, and the 
feet, and the lips, and yet the murder, and the lust, 
and the lie may be inthe man. Back of organs and 
nerves in the intentions and principles of the living 
agent is vice or virtue. Hence, to make better men 
you must make better hearts. The Spirit of Christ 
upon the soul, like the warm body of the prophet 
upon the corpse of the child, wakes up the stag- 
nant pulse of spiritual life. In this Christ had no 
exemplar! 

Jesus is independent of instructors. Few great 
men are self-taught; they generally owe their ex- 
cellences to their opportunities. Hence, Philip 
thanked the gods not so much that they had given 
him a son, as that they had given that son an 
Aristotle. Even the mightiest intellects are very 
dependent. Plato, although he had enjoyed the 
tutorship of Socrates and the companionship of 
Xenophon, goes to Cyrene to listen to Theodorus; 
he travels to Megara, and sits down, day after day, 
with Euclid to enlarge and settle his mathematical 
knowledge; he journeys to Italy and Sicily, to 
quicken his reason and store his memory by con- 
versation with the learned—to collect materials of 
wisdom from primitive sources, and inflame his 
imagination by extraordinary natural objects. He 
compares teacher with teacher, argument with ar- 
gument, system with system, that he may correct 
his errors and enlarge the compass of his truth. 
While communing with the giants of his own 
times, he communes also with them of old; he 
stands with holy awe on the banks of the Nile, 
till he seems to see Orpheus tune his lyre and 
Solon light his lamp. It was otherwise with 
Christ. He was not reared at an Athens; no Porch, 
or Academy, or Lyceum opened its gates to his 
footsteps. He was the son of a carpenter, in an 
obscure village of a rural district, in a despised 
province of the world; and when he read the 
Scriptures to his neighbors, they said, in aston- 
ishment, “How knoweth this man letters, never 
having learned?” He travels not beyond the limits 
of his native land. He isa radiator, not reflector 
of light. 

He is independent of books. He reads none, he 
writes none, he needs none. He turns every thing 
around him into books; he makes legible the sym 
pathetic ink with which every soul is overwritten. 
He did but touch Nathaniel’s memory, and he 
brought out the truth, “Thou art the King of 
Israel;” he did but touch Peter’s heart, and forth 
leaped the exclamation, “ Thou art the Christ;” he 
did but breathe his dying prayer over the centurion 
that guarded his cross, and out burst the revelation, 
“Truly, this man was the Son of God.” It was not 
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Christ’s words that startled the Samarian woman at 
the well, but her own biography which he tele- 
graphed to her in an instant; it was not what 
Christ wrote upon the sand, but their own quick- 
ened consciences which convicted those that stood 
around the adulteress, and made them slink away 
one by one. How much better this unwritten 
knowledge than all written: it is unerring, adapted 
to each case. It was an experiment of modern 
times to restore a sick body by transfusing the 
blood of a healthy one into its veins; but it was 
unsuccessful, because the transfused current was 
not in a proper relation to the vessels which re- 
ceived it: it irritated and bloated the sinking system. 
Too much of our learning is of this kind—a trans- 
fusion of thought into channels unadapted to it, 
which only vitiates and puffs them up. The sick 
soul, like the sick body, must restore itself; its 
vital organs must be aroused to vigorous action 
before its streams can be enriched and purified. 
Of Wesley it is said, that he was the quiescence of 
turbulence; calm himself, he set every thing around 
him in motion. He learned this lesson of his Mas- 
ter, who, wherever he moved, set the world on fire. 
But how did he do it? by kindling a furnace in 
himself and radiating the heat around him? Nay; 
but by touching the heart and quickening the 
pulses of men: the heat which he kindled within 
them was vital—the more they ran from it the 
more it flamed; it fed upon their thoughts, and 
was fanned by their emotions: it was a part of 
them; they feel it now; they will feel it ever. The 
word of Christ resting upon the moral world is 
like the spirit that brooded over chaos—it makes all 
life and motion, but to each its own life and its 
own motion, while all is beautiful and all is good. 
Some men seem to think that their capacity to teach 
depends upon the number and size of the books 
which they master. Enoch, Noah, Abraham, were 
teachers—world teachers—before there were books. 
The heavens and the earth are full of truth; it shines 
down and leaps up on all men alike. O that our eyes 
were couched to see it! The human soul is preg- 
nant with truth; let it be but delivered of its bur- 
dens, and it will have a family of living children, 
whose cherub faces will fill the spiritual house with 
light. 


forth their ideas and sentiments, and to distinguish 
between the abortive and the living birth. Alas! 
the births were too often dead. The Spirit of 
Christ overshadows the soul as the power of the 
Highest rested upon his mother Mary, to quicken 
the holy things within, that they may come forth 
‘sons of God.” 

Teachers are too much afraid to try this plan. 
They seem to think that all the truth of the uni- 
verse has been gathered. Earth has golden mines 


of knowledge yet unopened in her mountains; as | 


to the sea, the known things of her are to the un- 
known as a few sands of her shore to the waters 
which it encompasses; and as for the sky, it is ever 





The greatest of ancient teachers said that he | 
was but a moral midwife, aiding the youth to bring | 


opening new worlds to the eyes of men. And 
what shall we say of the spirit? Are two souls 
created alike? Has not God given to each a pe- 
culiar power and a peculiar treasure? Who shall 
describe the endless variety of beauties which Jesus 
may open in his gardens of grace and glory? 
Through the demonstrations of infinite wisdom 
and power the thinking soul may always find 
fresh paths. 

We in this land should be the last to complain 
of barrenness of mind; for the new world is around 
us. Alas! alas! we are thrashing over and over 
again the old world’s dry straw instead of thrust- 
ing the sickle into the new world’s green and wav- 
ing harvest. These cloud-capt hills are strewn all 
over with legends ready to be bound into the bun- 
dies of Homeric odes and epics. These venerable 
woods stand thick with God’s own thoughts; they 
leap by us in every deer that crosses our path, and 
fall upon us in every descending leaf. New forms 
of human love, and sympathy, and sin, and suffer- 
ing, look out from those cabin windows and ‘burn- 
ing brush-heaps, from yonder canebrakes and the 
far-off wigwams. We have book-teachers enough. 
O for more bookless ones! 

Jesus is independent of human reason. This is 
man’s pride; yet it is a frail instrument, prone to 
error and swayed by passion—of some use in dis- 
cerning error, of little in discovering truth. For 
near six thousand years man sought by dint of 
reason to discover the origin, and essence, and 
laws of all things, and all that time he was demon- 
strating that he knew nothing. It is impossible to 
exceed the absurdity of philosophy. Nothing so 
humbling to the pride of human reason as the 
history of its own achievements. At length we 
have learned to come down from the clouds of 
speculation, and walk the earth as Adam did the 
garden, waiting for the voice of God. We gather 
truth as a child gathers flowers: we compare facts; 
we group them together; we deduce general prin- 
ciples, and arrange them in systems; and we call 
this science; and so it is—science which God wrote 
for us when the morning stars sang together, and 
all the sons of God shouted for joy. (Similar 
volumes has he written in the soul, and we may 
study them, and copy, and test our copies by the 
echoes of the breast.) Man sought also by reason 
to scaffold himself up to God; but his labors pro- 
duced only a blasted and confounded Babel. The 
greatest philosopher of ancient times, as the great- 
est of modern times, was but a negative teacher. 
Socrates was mighty only to the pulling down of 
strongholds of human reason; he was light only as 
| he revealed the darkness of heathen wisdom; he 
| went through philosophy as the angel of death did 
through Egypt. As Lord Verulam sent men to 
nature for natural knowledge, so Socrates bade 
man to look to God for moral knowledge. Jesus 
comes; he disperses the clouds and darkness which 
| were round about God, in nature and in provi- 
' dence, and in the Old Testament; he marshals into 
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harmony the stars which appeared to cross each 
other’s paths in the skies of truth; he opens a 
path beyond the grave; he lifts the curtain from 
the judgment and the retributions which are to 
follow. All around the horizon of past and future, 
even outward eternally, Jesus floods the mountains 
with light. And yet he reasons not; he speaks 
not as man, with hesitation, with supposition, with 
argumentation, but with authority—an authority to 
which, while miracles certify, the soul itself re- 
sponds; for, although his revelations could not be 
discovered by reason, they commend themselves to 
reason. As face answers to face in water, so the 
truths of Jesus to the heart of man. The light 
which comes millions of miles across the regions 
of space is subject to the same laws as that which 
issues from the candle; so the light which traverses 
the spaces of revelation from the face of the angel 
is the same as that which shines in the face of the 
saint. All through the New Testament we see the 
same principles that walk the earth walking also 
the heavens. The Savior’s heaven, indeed, is but 
the maturity of earthly goodness; his hell but the 
ripening of the seeds of sin. Moreover, God has 
put his witness in the breast, and when Jesus 
hails the soul, that witness leaps within as John 
leaped in the womb of Elizabeth at the salutation 
of Mary. 

Jesus is independent of circumstances. Great 
men are to a considerable degree influenced by the 
circumstances of their birth, land, education, and 
station; like the planets, they pursue a path result- 
ing from the centrifugal and centripetal moral forces 
to which they are subjected. Christ pursues one 
which defies all calculation of external influences, 
and of which there is no solution but in the throne 
of God. He takes no counsel, he yields to no 
prejudice: he goes athwart the prejudices of all 
men—of the people, who desired to make him a 
king; of the priests, whose ritual he abolished; of 
the Pharisees, whose hypocrisy he exposed; of the 
Sadducees, whose infidelity he rebuked; of the 
Jews, whose spiritual walls he crushed; of the 
Gentiles, on whose idols he breathed death. He 
thwarted all philosophy by his resurrection of the 
body, and all passion by curbing all unrighteous- 
ness. He thwarted even the circle of his own dis- 
ciples, who often cried, “This is a hard saying,” 
and many of whom went back, and walked no 
more with him. When he said that he must suffer 
many things and be raised again, one of the chief- 
est of his apostles said, in confusion and alarm, 
“Be it far from thee, Lord: this shall not be unto 
thee.” Though the multitude rushed around him, 
they did not sustain him any more than the billows 
of the sea sustain arock. Not only did no party 
support him—all opposed him. Herod and Pontius 
Pilate, with the Gentiles and the people of Israel, 
combined to plant the cursed cross. Princes de- 
creed, philosophers sneered, orators argued, the 
heathen raged; the whole world, in convention, 


INFIDELITY. 





resolred against the holy child; human nature, in 





rebellious conclave, determines rather than receive 
him to break the bands of divine law, and cast 
aside the cords of moral obligation; but she imag- 
ined in vain; the Lord had her in derision: Jesus 
sat on his holy hill above the rage, as the ark on 
Ararat in the subsiding flood. 

In many respects this character is inimitable, 
but it is a sure and perfect guide. Reader, be pop- 
ular in your views. Your notions must be wrong 
if they are narrow. This universe is not to be 
measured with a two-foot rule. Be popular in your 
style. If you would be a “will of the wisp,” you 
may appear in darkness; but if you would be a 
sun, brush the clouds from your face. Be popular 
in your sympathies; think, feel, pray, with your 
knees upon the round globe. See Africa a conti- 
nent of dry bones, Asia a pyramid of moral death, 
Europe struggling in the folds of the serpent, and 
the isles of the sea crying for help. If the supine- 
ness of Athens produced a Philip, shall not the 
prostration of a world produce a Paul? 

Be humble. Seek not for the knowledge that 
puffeth up, but for that which edifieth. Never be 
inflated by success; for what hast thou that thou 
didst not receive? Be not wise in your own con- 
ceit. Shall the incarnate God say, I am nothing; 
and shall that worm—man—say, I am rich? Be 
independent. God made you; lift up your heads 
among his sons. Think for yourselves. If there 
are books upon the shelf, thank God for them; but 
remember the open leaves of creation and the un- 
bound volume of the soul. Dare to speak out. 
When the thoughts burn, let the flames have a 
flue. What fear you? Shall he whose exemplar 
died upon the cross be afraid of sneers, and stripes, 
and blows? “Strike, but hear me!” cried the great 
Athenian at the battle of Salamis. “Kill, but hear 
me! let the Christian cry at the battle of the world.” 








INFIDELITY. 


Ler any of those who renounce Christianity 
write fairly down in a book all the absurdities 
which they believe instead of it, and they will 
find that it requires more faith to reject Christian- 
ity than to embrace it: 

‘If all our hopes and all our fears 

Were prisoned in life’s narrow bound; 
If, travelers in this vale of tears, 

We saw no better world beyond: 
O what could check the rising sigh, 

What earthly things could pleasure give? 
O, who would venture then to die? 

O, who would venture then to live?” 

If men, says Lacon, have been termed pilgrims, 
and life a journey, then we may add, that the Chris- 
tian pilgrimage far surpasses all others in the fol- 
lowing important particulars—in the goodness of 
the road, in the beauty of the prospects, in the 
excellence of the company, and the vast superiority 
of the accommodation provided for the Christian 
traveler who has finished his course. 
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A SERMON TO THE GIPSIES. 

On one Saturday evening, in the fall of 1822, an 
English Baptist minister visited a Gipsy camp near 
the town in which he resided. It is well known 
that many thousands of these wanderers are to be 
found in Great Britain; that they are under the 
influence of great ignorance and superstition; and 
that many efforts have been made to attract their 
attention to the Gospel, but with very small suc- 
cess. The first object of the minister, of course, 
was to secure their confidence. This having been 
accomplished, for the amusement of their unex- 
pected visitor, they exhibited to him their night 
diversions in singing and dancing, as well as the 
means by which they obtained a livelihood, such 
as tinkering, fortune-telling, and conjuring. That 
the minister might be fully satisfied as to having 
gained their entire trust in him, he described to 


them his dangerous situation in venturing alone | 
among them, in the midst of which they all cried | 
out, “Sir, we would kiss, yes, we would kiss your | 


feet, rather than hurt you.” 

After having, in return, expressed his full confi- 
dence in them, the master of this formidable gang, 
about forty in number, was challenged by the 
visitor to a conjuring match; and the challenge 
was instantly accepted. The Gipsies placed them- 
selves in a circle, and, both being in the center, 
exerted their conjuring powers to the best advan- 
tage. At last the minister proposed making some- 
thing out of nothing, and this proposal also was 
accepted. A stone which never existed was to be 
created, and appear in a certain form in the middle 
of acircle made on the ground. The masterof the 
gang commenced; and after much stamping with 
his feet, and various contortions of the body, the 
minister warmly exhorting him to cry aloud, like 
the roaring of a lion, he essayed to call forth a stone 
into existence. The minister at length asked him 
if he could do it, and the answer was, “I am not 
strong enough.” The question was put to each of 
the party, and received the same answer. 


| 
| 





The minister then commenced. Every eye was | 
fixed upon him, eager to behold this unheard-of | 


exploit; but, after raising their expectations, he 
frankly told them that he had no more power to 
create than themselves. Perceiving the thought of 
inefficiency to pervade their minds, he thus spoke: 
“Now, if you have not the power to create a small 
stone, and I have not power either, what must that 
power be which made the world out of nothing, 
with all its men, women, and children! That 
power I call almighty God!” From this state- 
ment, thus ingeniously introduced, he proceeded 
to illustrate the power, goodness, and justice of 
the Creator; and the dependence, guilt, and ex- 
posure to punishment common to all. His hearers 
listened to him with great attention and feeling, 
and invited him to come again and converse with 
them. 


He did this several times, till their depart- | 


ure from the station broke off their farther inter- 


course.— Watchman and Reflector. 


TO MY SLEEPING BABE. 


How lightly now upon thy lips 
The downy wing of sleep is lying, 
And on thy cheek the rose’s hue 
With the lily now is vieing! 
On thy brew, so smooth and fair, 
I see no trace of grief or care. 


Thy dimpled hands are folded 
Upon thy sinless breast; 
A fragrant wild-wood blossom 
Thy tiny fingers press: 
Thy brother’s hand just placed it there, 
With laughing eye and playful air. 


How peaceful now thy slumber seems, 
Cradled on thy mother’s breast! 
No anxious thought or guilty fear 
Mars the quiet of thy rest. 
A smile is on thy lip, a joyous smile— 
Art dreaming of angels, my fairy child? 


Dream on, dream on, unconscious babe, 
Pillowed on thy mother’s arm! 

Her watchful love will shield from danger, 
And save from every harm. 

But an arduous task before thee lies, 

And thou must toil or lose the prize. 


I would not ask for thee, my child, 
A life of careless ease— 
To shine in Fashion’s gilded halls, 
Her thoughtless worshipers to please. 
Such trifling joys were ne’er designed 
To satisfy the immortal mind. 


Mayst thou go forth, my darling girl, 
Strong in woman’s faith and love; 
Fulfill thy mission here below, 
And find thy recompense above! 
Life and time for toil were given 
To those who seek for wealth in heaven. 





TO A FRIEND. 
BY c. FP. GERRY. 

Dream not life’s rosy morn away; 

Waste not its golden hours; 
O, think it not a summer-day 

Of sunshine and of flowers! 
For angry clouds will often rise 
To drape with gloom the brightest skies. 


It would be vain to wish for thee 
A calm, unruffled lot— 
A life from every shadow free, 
Where sorrow cometh not; 
The ills of earth are wisely given 
To train the deathless soul for heaven. 
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BY MRS. 3S. W. JEWETT. 

“T am aware,” thus continued my aunt, after a 
few prefatory lines, in her last letter to me, “I am 
aware, my dear niece, that this caption, as literally 
interpreted, would be any thing but attractive. 
Perhaps you think I am about to discourse to you 
on the advantages to be derived from the cultiva- 
tion of a contented spirit. To be content, in what- 
ever situation you may be placed, is a virtue of 
difficult attainment to be sure, as you would own 
if you had known Content herself, as I knew her; 
and I really think a short biography of this esti- 
mable and lovable woman would be as great a 
benefit to you as a moral lecture. 

“My aunt Content was just enough older than 
myself to inspire respect on account of her years 
and experience; and yet I thought of her as a com- 
panion for my youth, as she certainly was, in my 
maturer years my intimate and bosom companion, 
till she went to her Father’s house, and left me 
behind, stricken in heart and sadly bereft. I never 
called her aunt, for she was but three years my 


alas! the constant source of anxiety and suffering 
to them. From boyhood he lacked strength of 
will, not a clear perception of right and wrong. 
He was amiable and affectionate, yet incapable of 
self-sacrifice; yielding, without a struggle, to tempt- 
ation, till he lost, at last, the power of resistance, 
and became the slave of his appetite for stimulants; 
degraded and forsaken by all, except his faithful 
sister, who stood between him and temptation 
whenever it was possible, and, with a tenderness 
and pity worthy of so faithful a follower of the 
blessed Lord, guarded his weak, erring spirit from 
the shafts of a censorious world; striving to keep 
alive within him the little spark of self-respect, 
which was his only security against utter despera- 
tion. This little ray of a better nature—how she 
watched and nursed it, striving ever to direct its 
uncertain light to the Source of love—that love 
which knoweth the infirmities of human nature; 
‘remembering we are but dust;’ always ‘waiting 
| to be gracious;’ ‘ready to forgive, even seventy 

times seven,’ the returning prodigal! The world 

saw, perhaps, how little she accomplished; God 
| and her own heart knew from what deeper dark- 

ness and degradation her poor victim was saved 








senior. To all of us she was simply Content, till | through her labors and her prayers; and when at 
she became the aunt Content of the whole neigh- | last the poor, much-abused mortality, in feebleness 
borhood. In her youth she was lovely in person, | and helplessness, was summoned to lay down the 
and her manners were attractive and captivating; | life which had blessed no human being, not even 


not from studied elegance, and the polish of what himself, it seemed that some glimpses of a better | 


is called good society and intercourse with the | world, some yearnings of a higher destiny, stole 
world, but because they were the outward mani- | through the earth-clouds that hung around his 
festation of her benevolent, affectionate heart, and | dying pillow; and as his last look of love turned 
that true Christian kindness and sympathy that | upon his faithful sister, he whispered, ‘God is just; 
molds the outward by its own creative power—a | these chains can not bind me here. I rejoice, weak, 








spirit of love 
‘Which, dilating, had molded her mien and motion, 

Like a sea-flower unfolding beneath the ocean.’ 
Content did not owe her serenity and cheerfulness 
to circumstances, They were not what the world 
calls favorable. Pecuniary losses and embarrass- 
ments had soured the temper of her father, and 


rendered him irritable and unhappy; and the mis- | 


conduct of an only son, added to the trial of con- 
stant ill-health, pressed with a heavy weight upon 
the heart of her mother; and several younger sis- 
ters looked up to Content for guidance and encour- 
agement in their clouded home. She was equal to 
allemergencies. Strong in hope, never discouraged 
even in the darkest day, it was a mystery to all 


who knew her how she could be always cheerful | 


and courageous. Doubtless she owed much to a 
happy temperament of mind and body. She was 
healthy—physically, morally, and mentally. She 
knew the advantage she possessed in this respect 


over her weaker brethren and sisters, and often | 


said it seemed as if God had sent her on purpose 
to minister to others. Her mission was apparent to 
every one. Her appointed place was ready for her, 
and who could fill it so well? 

“T must speak to you more particularly of her 
poor brother, the only son of his parents, and, 


sinful as I have been—I rejoice that God, not man, 
is to be my future judge. I am glad to go.’ 

«Ts it not a sweet thought to me, since he has 
gone,’ asked Content, as we were looking over his 
papers—the records of his bitter self-reproach and 
broken resolutions—‘is it not a sweet and consoling 
thought, that through all his poor, blighted, suffer- 
| ing, erring life—for it was an erring one—my poor 
brother, in his better moments, turned with child- 
| like love to his heavenly Father, and often said to 

me, with such earnestness as made my heart thrill, 
“Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him?” 
| Can I doubt that he is forgiven? HaveI not the 
words of our dear Lord himself to the poor, trem- 
| bling sinner that bathed his feet with her tears, 





loved much?” He, too, my poor, weak brother, 
_ loved much. Weak in intellect, in will, in pur- 

pose, his heart was full of love and tenderness. 
| He would not have hurt a worm. It is a great 
mystery, the strong hold that one terrible tempta- 
tion had upon him. It was a madness that, for the 
| time, swallowed up every thought and desire; but, 
| O, what bitter remorse followed! what prayers, 
| what groans, have issued from that deserted cham- 
ber when all was past, and he had fallen—O so 

low! Thank God that I never turned from him. 


“Her sins, which are many, are forgiven, for she , 
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It seemed to me always, that, added to my own 
natural affection, I received from a higher source 
a portion of that Divine compassion that never 
wearies of calling all of us, unworthy children as 
we are, to the arms of infinite Love.’ 

‘When the brother was gone, it seemed as if poor 
Content had nothing to do in life. One great care 
was removed, one ceaseless anxiety was banished 
from her heart; but, by and by, the living claimed 
her care and thoughts, and a new tie to existence 
presented itself in the person of a lover—not the 
first, but the only one who had ever awakened 
sincere admiration and love. Now, thought her 
friends, Content is to be rewarded for her devotion 
to others by the devotion of a faithful heart which 
knows how to estimate her worth. And it must 
be acknowledged, she was not unaware of the ad- 
vantage to herself such a connection would prove. 
A new feeling had sprung up in her heart—a new 
interest was added to life. Pleasant images of 
home, of happy children around her own ingleside, 
and, more than all, the delightful consciousness of 
a strong arm upon which to lean, superior wisdom 
upon which to rely, and a manly, generous heart 
to share with her the ups and downs of life, and 
the deeper wants of her being hitherto unshared: 
all this was not without its charm for her. Do you 
ask, then, why she never married? I do not won- 
der at the question. I assure you I felt irreconciled 
to her decision for a long time, and found it more 
difficult to relinquish my hopes for her than she 
did herself; for, indeed, self-sacrifice was no hard- 
ship to her; she did not seem to act so much from 
a sense of duty as from a love of goodness. It 
was a joy to her to do her Father’s will, And on 
this point, my dear niece, let me dwell a moment, 
and repeat to you some of her own words: 

“‘*T sometimes wonder at myself,’ said she, ‘that 
I am able to give up my dearest hopes without 
pain. I don’t know how it is, except that, by con- 
tinually striving to bring my will into harmony 
with God’s will, I receive strength and joy from 
Him. I do not deserve the praise you give me. 
Many a one, with much greater effort to overcome 
it, would, nevertheless, feel the disappointment 
more keenly, and suffer longer from its effects.’ 

“Ah! it is a pity,’ said I, ‘that such a nature 
as yours should be left to pine in virgin loneliness. 
You owe it to the world to transmit such heroic 
cheerfulness to posterity.’ 

“DoT look like pining?’ asked Content. And, 
really, I thought I had never seen her look more 
fresh and beautiful than at that moment. ‘I am 
sure I do credit to my name, if not to my nature. 
But, indeed, my heart aches for ——. He really 
loves my foolish self, and must suffer by my de- 
cision, although he can not but acknowledge that I 
am more indispensable here than even to his hap- 
piness. Even if I could take these young children 
to my own home, which, God knows, I would will- 


ingly do, and should have his sanction for doing, 


who would smooth the pillow for my aged and 
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sorrow-stricken parents? who, but I, knows their 
peculiar trials? who, but I, has health and strength 
equal to my love for them?’ 

“But something may turn up,’ I added. 

“Tf it does, and I can be the happier, I shall 
receive it with a grateful heart,’ she replied; ‘but 
at present my sphere of duty and happiness lie 
here.’ 

«And here then you must be buried an old 
maid for life,’ said I. ‘I confess I can not bear to 
think of it.’ 

«Then don’t think of it,’ she added. ‘I do not. 
I lack some years of that dreadful turning-point 
yet. But when the awful corner presents itself, I 
hope I shall turn it gracefully—I hope I shall be 
€ontent.’ 

“For some time I kept on hoping that something 
would ‘turn up,’ or, as my grandmother used to 
say, that ‘Providence would open a way,’ whereby 
my dear friend might be released from the dis- 
charge of so many duties to others, and gladden a 
home of her own by the cheerful, steady light of 
her serene, devoted life. But duties seemed to 
thicken around her in the sphere she had accepted. 
The mother became helpless; the father broken 
down and half crazed; the children more and more 
dependent upon her. At length their reduced cir- 
cumstances obliged her to open a school, that she 
might have the means of educating her sisters and 
keeping the family together. In vain I said to my- 
self, it is, indeed, hgrd that one so fitted for a wide 
sphere of happiness and usefulness should be so cir- 
cumscribed; her beautiful light hid, as it were, ‘un- 
der a bushel;’ her time, her cares, her strength, lav- 
ished on those who are too miserably changed even 
to be comforted and supported thereby. Still every 
year, to outward appearance, closed her in more 
effectually, and shut out the world from her, the 
world she was fitted to adorn. Years rolled on, 
and by and by the mother gave up the weary bur- 
den of life without a pang. Not long after the 
father followed. Then the house was sold, and a 
smaller one taken. The young girls grew up to be 
companions, but the school was necessarily con- 
tinued. One after another of the sisters mafried, 
and left her. Still she was Content—still her face 
wore a smile of inward peace. She was left alone 
in the little cottage. She preferred independence, 
she said, while she had strength to employ herself. 
Now, thought I, if —— would only come back. 
He is not yet too old; she is yet beautiful—a treas- 
ure to any man yet, though but few are worthy of 
her. I ventured one day—a thing I had not done 
for years—to mention his name, and to hint at his 
return. I noticed a smile, not wholly unmingled 
with sadnass, on her face. ‘Why, didn’t you know 
he was married?’ she asked. 

“ ‘Married!’ I exclaimed, indignantly, as if I 
could have believed in man’s constancy for so long 
a time. 

« «Yes, and has three children,’ she added, with 
a smile. 
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A TALE OF THE PAST. 
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*«¢ And you can speak unmoved of such a term- | mother’s mind before he was two years old, and at 


ination of his everlasting devotion?’ said I. 

“«Would I have seen him unhappy these long 
years?’ said she. ‘I have had my consolation; 
would I have had him suffer? No,’ she added, 
with the same playful expression that I had always 
known and loved, ‘I am not far from home. I am 
Content.’ 

“Whether it was prophecy or not I can not tell, 
but her words proved too true. She was not far 


' from home—a home more blessed than earth could 


offer; and I can fancy her a ministering angel 
from her Father’s house, carrying on the labor of 
love she began here, with added zeal and intenser 
sympathy. 

“T wanted, my dear niece, to give you a little 
good advice. Your last letter gave me pain; for I 
felt that you were discouraged and desponding; 
that you felt the circumstances of your lot to be 
hard and trying. I know how dull a moral lecture 
is, and I thought if I could convey a little advice 
under cover of a story it might suit you, as well as 
it does younger children. Besides, I love to in- 
dulge myself in retrospection. Age is wont to be 
garrulous. I know you will pardon all for the 
love I bear you, and I hope’ you will not with- 
hold from me your confidence for fear of drawing 
down upon your poor head a moral lecture from 
your aunt,” 


A TALE OF THE PAST. 


Forty years ago Stephen Brand was a farmer in 
Connecticut, well to do in the werld, and, as he 
hoped, with some treasure laid up where it could 
not corrupt. At all events Stephen was a deacon 
in the Church, and had been a Judge of Probate, or 
something of the sort, in his county, and he was 
beginning to be weary. 

He had one son; but Walter Brand, the child of 
his old age, was a wanderer on the face of the 
earth, and his wife Alice, the daughter of the cler- 
gyman, lived in the old house with Stephen, and 
cared for him and superintended the domestic duties 
of the old farm. 

Alice had been a favorite in the village before 
her marriage, and most persons thought well of the 
mateh; but Walter was a restless boy, and although 
sole heir to his fatlter’s wealth, which was not 
small, and although fhe hada gentle wife at home 
that loved him truly and fondly, he yet preferred 
to rove, and seldom returned to the old place under 
the elms. 


his birth was so like the old man that you were 
startled at the strange resemblance. 
old look on the child’s face that grew tenfold older 
every year that he lived, and when he was seven 
you might have taken his countenance for that of 
a man of seventy. He was hopelessly deformed. 
This sorrowful truth began to force itself on the 





There was an | 


(Bienen 


| length there could be no doubt of the fact. Like 
all deformed children of tender-hearted parents, 
he was far more dear to his mother on this very 
| account, and she cherished him as a very gem lost 
out of heaven and found by them. And such he 
| was. There was a depth of quiet beauty in his 
childish soul that passed all sounding. No one 
seemed to penetrate its mysteries except the old 
man, his grandfather, and he would sit for hours 
looking into the large black eyes of the boy, and 
apparently gazing into the very soul of his pet. 
They grew to each other. The old man for his 
sake came half way back to his childhood and met 
him—for the boy seemed to be half way to old age, 
even at six years old. Alice was happy in that 
growing love, and watched them with eyes full of 
tears at the thought, that erelong the old man must 
go down to silence, and the boy live on alone. 

Sometimes they would walk together, and sit 
down under a tree on the river bank, and talk, 
No one knew what they talked of in such moments, 
but doubtless the grandfather had visions of the 
world he was entering, and communicated them to 
the boy. And so years traveled along, and they 
all got older together; and when once in a while 
Walter came back, the house was as happy as any 
house on all the bank of the Connecticut. 

Butachangecame. The cheek of Stephen Brand 
grew paler and paler as he grew more feeble, and 
he felt that the hour was approaching when he 
must go away by the dark road; and the boy’s life 
was so knitted to that of his grandfather, that he, 
too, seemed visibly to fail from day to day. It was 
a curious circumstance, and did not fail to attract 
the attention of the family and neighborhood, and 
wise old women prophesied that the boy would not 
outlive the old man. 

And now the two talked constantly and steadily 
from morning till night, and late into the night, 
Sometimes they were seated by the fire in the old 
hearth; sometimes in the large chairs facing each 
other that stood in Stephen’s room; and as the 
spring advanced they sat sometimes under the 
large elm that was near the well, and oftener still 
on the river bank by the spring. And now their 
conversation was no secret, but was of the high 
and blessed promises for the future, of the light 
that shone all along that otherwise dark, sad road 
they were traveling. Alice wept in secret every 
day, but never let them see her tears. She went 
cheerfully about her household duties, and in the 
dull routine of a farmer’s life sought to forget the 


) bitterness of the coming separation. 
They had one child. He was a boy, and from | 


It came at length. One pleasant morning in the 
| summer, when the birds sang with unusual cheer, 
| and sky and earth seemed to come close together 
in their affection, the inseparable two walked feebly 
out together, and down to the old’ seat on the river 
bank. Alice was alarmed about them, and followed 
| them herself, but when she saw them seated safely 
| she returned, and walked sadly till noon. But 
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they did not return as usual, and she hastened 
down the pathway across the field, and sought 
them by the spring. But they were not there. A 
wild terror seized on her, and she sank trembling 
on the seat beside the old man’s hat, which lay on 
it. A brief search revealed the sad story. The 
boy had sought something in the edge of the water, 
and in his feebleness had fallen. The old man 
had sought to rescue him, and perished with him. 
The two were found together, and together carried 
to the old farm-house, out of which the lights had 
now forever gone. 

The story is almost told. My old lady friend 
added, with the utmost pathos, that the passing 
bell never sounded so mournfully in the village as 
it did when it related that sad history. Eighty- 
seven heavy strokes were followed, after a brief 
interval, by fourteen: and all the people for miles 
around knew, when they heard it, that Stephen 
Brand and his grandson had gone together unto 
their reward, albeit they might not have heard 
otherwise of their sad end. 

Alice did not for years recover her former cheer- 
fulness and serenity of countenance. But as the 
children multiplied around her board she began, 
in some measure, to forget the past, and at last 
it appeared to her more like a pleasant vision with 
a sad close, or the memory of a strange dream. 

It was not strange that the villagers should 
make a ghost story out of such a curious hiStory, 
and for many years they fancied that two spectral 
forms might be seen in the moonlight, wandering 
up and down the bank of the river. One was a 
tall and aged man, and the other like a boy pre- 
maturely grown old; and they were often seen to 
look up at the old house among the elms, and 
point toward it, and then disappear among the 
trees of the glen. 


ee 


A BEAUTIFUL LESSON. 

Tere were many little occurrences which sug- 
gested to me, with a great consolation, how natu- 
ral it is to gentle hearts to be considerate and 
delicate toward any inferiority. One of these par- 
ticularly touched ine. I happened to stroll into the 
little church when a marriage was just concluded, 
and the young couple had to sign the register. 

The bridegroom, to whom the pen was handed 
first, made a rude cross for his mark; the bride, 
who came next, did the same. 

Now, I had known the girl when I was last there, 
not only as the prettiest girl in the place, but as 
having distinguished herself in the school; and I 
could not help looking at her with some surprise. 
She came aside, and whispered to me, while tears 
of honest love and admiration stood in her bright 
eyes: 

“‘He’s a dear good fellow, Miss, but can not write 
yet; he’s going to learn of me—and I wouldn’t 
shame him for the world.” 








Forever flying, ever fled! 
Like the dying or the dead 

Are the transient joys of earth: 
Like some fragile, op’ning flower, 


Nipp’d by the frost’s relentless power 


Ere the florist learns its worth; 
Like some spirit passing by 
To the portals of the sky, 

Which scarce had a name below, 
But only lived to gasp for breath, 
To feel the bitter pangs of death, 

To taste of human woe; 

Like the clouds that shade the sky, 
Forever passed or passing by, 
So swift our joys depart: 
Ere we pass our infant hours, 
Ere we hear of blissful bowers, 

Sorrow rends our heart. 

Like a shadow’s empty form, 
Or the lightning in a storm, 

Are the transient joys of man; 
Scarce he tastes of earthly bliss 
Till a bitter cup is his, 

Or ended is his span. 

But, O, there is a lasting joy, 
A blissful realm free from alloy— 

To sorrowing man ’tis given! 
Not like the echo’s distant sound, 


Which oft is heard, but never found, 


Are the bright joys of heaven. 





THE BEAUTY OF HOLINESS. 


= BY MRS, M. A. BIGELOW, 
Wovtpsr thou be lovely in mortal eyes, 
Seek for a beauty of fadeless dyes; 
Obtain the charm of a spirit pure, 
The only charm that can long endure. 


I’ve gazed on beautiful features bright, 


And lips that glowed with a ruby light; 


The snowy brow in its soft relief, 
Untouched by care, unshaded by grief. 


I’ve marked the eyes with rapture beaming, 


The ringlets rich in darkness gleaming, 


The flashing smile over the features spread; 
But, alas! how soon these charms were fled! 


I have marked a purer, holier charm, 


On the youthful cheek more sweetly warm— 
A charm which the world could ne’er impart, 


Reflected clear from a holy heart. 
O, such a charm from the youthful face 
The hand of time can never erase! 


’Tis a radiance from the throne of Love, 


A halo caught from the light above! 
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INCIDENTS OF A MILITARY TOUR IN 1813. 
BY 8S. WILLIAMS, 


In the narrative of the expedition of Captain 
Brush’s company of Chillicothe volunteers, in the 
summer of 1812—Ladies’ Repository for June and 
July—we noticed briefly the disastrous termina- 
tion of the first campaign of the North-Western 
Army in that year. 

Soon after the fall of Detroit, and the occupancy 
of Michigan and the Indian territory by the enemy, 
President Madison appointed William Henry Har- 
rison, of North Bend, O., a Brigadier-General in 
the United States service, and Commander in chief 
of the North-Western Army. As the Government 
had now no disposable regular troops in the west, 
General Harrison was left to reorganize the North- 
Western Army from the militia and volunteer forces 
of Ohio and Kentucky, aided by some volunteer 
companies from Pennsylvania and Virginia. No 
time was lost by the General in collecting his 
forces, and posting them at the various exposed 
points on the frontier and in the Indian territory 
beyond it. As soon as practicable, he advanced a 
well-appointed and disciplined volunteer force to 
the Foot of the Rapids of the Maumee river, where, 
in the following winter, Fort Meigs was built. 
This was nothing more than a line of pickets, 
with a ditch and a high embankment of earth 
thrown up around his encampment, with round 
log block-houses at the salient angles. Fort Meigs 
was an important post, and it contributed mainly 
to the defense of an extended line of frontier set- 
tlements. Small troops of mounted rangers, and 
scouts on foot, sent out from the Fort, scoured the 
wilderness, and kept in abeyance the bands of 
marauding savages, whose known mode of warfare 
was the indiscriminate murder and plundering of 
the defenseless inhabitants of the frontier. 

The importance of Fort Meigs for the protection 
of the frontier, and in facilitating the operations of 
the American army in its rear, then preparing for 
hostilities, was well understood by General Brock, 
the able Commander in chief of the British forces 
on the Detroit river, and he determined on its cap- 
ture or destruction. Accordingly, in the latter end 
of April, 1813, he sent General Proctor, at the 
head of astrong detachment from the British army, 
with three thousand Indians, to take this fort. 
After a siege of about ten days, during which time 
a continual cannonade was kept up from his bat- 
teries, General Proctor abandoned the siege, with 
great loss. Again, early in July following, Fort 
Meigs was closely invested by another large British 
and Indian force, under the command of Generals 
Proctor and Tecumseh, well provided with artillery 
and all the necessary armament for a vigorous siege. 
General Harrison was not in command of the Fort 
at this time. Its force was numerically vastly infe- 
rior to that of the besiegers; and, moreaver, the 








stock of provisions was insufficient for a protracted 
siege. General Harrison, then at Lower Sandusky, 
immediately dispatched a courier to Governor Meigs, 
with a requisition for a large reinforcement of mi- 
litia, to aid him in compelling the enemy to raise 
the siege. -Meantime General Proctor planted his 
batteries and kept up a cannonade on the Fort. 
Several spirited sorties, however, were made from 
the Fort, in one of which the enemy’s cannon were 
taken and spiked. 

With his characteristic promptitude, Governor 
Meigs, on receiving General Harrison’s requisition, 
at once called out, en masse, the two entire divisions 
of militia nearest that part of the frontier, with 
orders to march immediately to the relief of Fort 
Meigs. The order was obeyed with equal prompt- 
ness; and in a very few days the two entire divi- 
sions, without tents, but well armed and pro- 
visioned, were on their march for Upper Sandusky, 
where the whole force was to rendezvous on a 
given day, to be there organized for a rapid march 
to the embattled field at Fort Meigs. 

This expedition, which lasted about six weeks, 
was not distinguished for any 

** Most disastrous chances, 

For moving accidents by flood and field, 

Or hair-breadth ’scapes.” 

It never met the “insolent foe” which it set out to 
encounter. General Proctor, learning that ten thou- 
sand hardy “Buckeyes” were marching upon him, 
suddenly broke up his camp, and fled precipitately 
back to Canada. This news reached Governor 
Meigs—who commanded the expedition in per- 
son—at Delaware, by dispatches from General Har- 
rison. The Governor, however, continued the 
march; and on the day of the general rendezvous 
reviewed his ten thousand citizen soldiers, drawn 
up in line upon the beautiful plains of Upper San- 
dusky. The farther advance of this formidable 
force—greatly to the disappointment of all—was 
now arrested, and their high hopes of military glory 
cut off at a stroke. The Governor, too, may have 
had his dreams of deathless renown and blooming 
laurels about to be won upon the ensanguined 
plains of the Maumee. But now the renown has 
vanished, like “the baseless fabric of a vision;” 
the laurels are suddenly plucked from his brow. 
Sic transit gloria mundi! We were forcibly re- 
minded of the memorable exploit of a royal chief- 
tain of the olden time, which is so graphically 

recorded by the historian, in heroic verse: 

*¢ The King of France, with forty thousand men, 

Marched up the hill, and then—marched down again.” 
But we anticipate. 

So far as we know, the only history extant 
of the expedition above mentioned, and of occur- 
rences on the march and in camp, is contained 
in the letters written home almost daily by the 
subject of our autobiography.* From his narrative 


* Mr. W. was at the time clerk of the Chillicothe regiment— 
a military office then in existence in the regimental staff of 
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we select such incidents as we judge most likely 
to interest the reader. 

Instead of the privations and hardships which he 
endured in the campaign of the previous year, Mr. 
W. had now every thing that could contribute to 
his comfort and ease. Asa regimental staff officer, 
he was well mounted, and was entitled to, and 
received transportation for his baggage-trunk, for- 
age for his horse, two daily rations of provisions; 
was a member of the Colonel’s “mess,” and quar- 
tered in his large marquee; and, withal, was ex- 
empt from all military and camp duty. His office 
was to prepare and record the regimental orders 
issued by the Colonel, and to record and file all 
brigade and General-orders received by the Colonel 
from his superior officers. 

The several regiments of the two divisions were 
all on the march between the 25th and 30th of 
July. Colonel Ferguson’s—Chillicothe—regiment 
marched on the 29th. The next evening Mr. W. 
writes: “Last night we encamped seven miles be- 
low Pickaway plains. To-night we are seventeen 
miles south of Franklinton. Major Dawson’s bat- 
talion, from Adelphi, joined us at Circleville, and 
makes our regiment about six hundred men.” 

While the men were taking their lunch, about 
noon of the first day’s march, the Colonel issued 
an order that no fruit, vegetables, or other produce 
of the country should be taken, otherwise than by 
purchase or permission of the owner. After the 
regiment had bivouacked for the first night, one of 
the men, in direct violation of the above order, took, 
without leave, from an adjoining cornfield an arm- 
ful of “‘roasting-ears.” Information of the theft 
was promptly given, through his captain, to the 
Colonel, by whose order the man was immediately 
arrested and placed under guard. After supper 
the Colonel convened a court-martial at his mar- 
quee for the trial of the culprit, and appointed 
William Key Bond, a young man, a private in one 
of the Chillicothe companies, Judge Advocate. Mr. 
Bond had, but a short time previous, emigrated 
from Virginia, where he had studied law, but had 
not yet commenced the practice. The culprit was 
arraigned before the Court, and Mr. Bond exam- 
ined the witnesses and conducted the prosecution 
with much ability; and his closing address to the 
Court was a fine effort, and eloquently delivered. 

This was Colonel Bond’s first appearance at “the 
bar.” Soon after his return from this tour, he com- 
menced practice as an attorney and counselor at 
law in Chillicothe and adjacent counties, and soon 
rose to the front rank of the profession. He repre- 
sented that district several years in the Congress 
of the United States, in which he was a prominent 
and distinguished member. Many years since he 
removed to Cincinnati, where he continued the 
practice of law; was in the United States Revenue 
service four years as Surveyor of the port of Cin- 





the Ohio militia, with the rank of lieutenant, bat which has 
long since been abolished. 
Vor. XIIL.—30 





cinnati; and has lately, we believe, resumed the 
practice of law in that city. 

The reader will please pardon this digression. 
The court-martial found the prisoner guilty, and 
sentenced him to be drummed out of camp and 
dismissed the service. This sentence was carried 
into execution the next morning, when the regi- 
ment was drawn up in line to resume the march. 
The culprit was marched along in front of the 
whole line, followed by all the drums of the regi- 
ment, beating the ‘“‘Rogue’s March” played by the 
fifes, and was then dismissed the service in dis- 
grace. This was the only case of disobedience of 
the Colonel’s order which occurred during the 
campaign. 

Two days after the occurrence above noted, Mr. 
W. writes: 

*‘ FRANKLINTON, JULy 31, 1813. 

“We reached this place about six o’clock this 
evening. The Governor and suite met and escorted 
our regiment into and through town, and then re- 
viewed it, expressing himself highly pleased with 
its martial appearance. In the evening he visited 
us at our marquee, and engaged to breakfast with 
us to-morrow morning. General Manary’s brig- 
ade—twelve hundred and fifty strong—arrived here 
this morning, and is encamped near us. Several 
regiments have already gone on toSandusky. Gen- 
eral Lucas, with the remainder of our brigade, from 
Portsmouth, will join us to-morrow. Dispatches 
have just arrived to the Governor from General 
Harrison, who is still at Seneca, nine miles above 
Lower Sandusky, awaiting our arrival. The enemy 
is still before Fort Meigs, intrenching themselves.” 

At the date of this letter, it will be remembered, 
Columbus, the present seat of Government of the 
state, had not been laid out. The ground now occu- 
pied by that flourishing city was then covered with 
cornfield and dense forest. Franklinton was then 
a place of considerable note. Now it is withering 
in the shadow of its great rival on the opposite 
bank of the river. 

At Delaware the Governor received the intelli- 
gence that the enemy had abandoned the siege of 
Fort Meigs, and retreated to Canada, intimidated, 
no doubt, by the approach of the overwhelming 
force then on the march against them. 

Delaware was at this time a very small village. 
The only public house in it was kept by Major 
Byxbe, near the then center of the town, in a 
small brick house, very poorly fitted up, and which, 
we were lately informed, has recently been pulled 
down. The large and celebrated sulphur spring 
here was then in its original state of nature. Across 
the morass lying between it and Byxbe’s tavern, 
the Major had constructed a foot-bridge, consisting 
of a single line of slabs set end to end, and stand- 
ing on wooden legs driven into auger-holes, and 
having a rough hand-rail at one side. The beau- 
tiful grounds around and south-west of the spring, 
now occupied by that young but noble and flourish- 
ing institution, the Ohio Wesleyan University, were 
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then an unbroken forest. Delaware itself, from 
being an obscure and insignificant little frontier 
village, has, by the location there of the University, 
and by the building of railroads through it, become 
a large, populous, and flourishing town. 

The whole force of the two divisions ordered 
out having arrived at Upper Sandusky, they were 
all drawn out for muster and review upon the 
adjoining delightful plains, covered with grass and 
flowers; and were reviewed by the Governor. The 
display was quite an imposing one. The sight of 
ten thousand men under arms, drawn up in line, 
had never before been witnessed upon these plains. 

The siege of Fort Meigs having been raised, the 
farther advance of this force became unnecessary. 
But as General Harrison expected to sail in a few 
days for the Detroit river, with all the force under 
his command, to meet the enemy, it was judged 
indispensable that a part of Governor Meigs’s 
militia should remain at Upper Sandusky for the 
defense of the exposed frontier. For this purpose 
the Governor selected two brigades, of one thou- 
sand men each, under the command of Generals 
Lucas and Manary, and discharged the remainder, 
who immediately returned to their homes. The 
two brigades took a position about a mile north 
of Upper Sandusky, on a high point of land, hav- 
ing the Sandusky river, with a high bluff bank, on 
the east side, and a deep ravine on the north and 
west side, while the south side was protected by a 
deep ditch and an embankment inside. The en- 
campment embraced eight or ten acres, around 
which was soon constructed a strong abatis, which 
consisted of piles of trees, or large branches thereof, 
sharpened and laid with their points outward, and 
presenting a formidable barrier to the entrance of a 
hostile force into the camp. Block-houses were 
built at each angle. To construct these several 
works a hundred or more men were detailed daily. 
Governor Meigs remained in command, and per- 
sonally directed and superintended the works. He 
was vigilant; always on the alert, to see that every 
thing weat on right, and that the orders issued 
were well and promptly executed. 

In this connection it may be as well to give the 
reader a description of a day in the “Grand Camp 
of Ohio Militia,” as it was called; and the duties 
and employments of one day were, with but little 
variation, the same on every day. 

At four o’clock in the morning a discharge from 
a nine-pounder gun and beating the reveille was 
the signal to “turn out.” ‘In several of the tents 
“family worship” was now attended to by singing 
and prayer. Twenty minutes after reveille beat all 
the troops not on guard were, at the beat of the 
drum, paraded and drilled an hour. Between six 
and seven o’clock breakfast was had. At eight 
o’clock the guards—who had been on duty from 
the same hour of the previous day—were relieved 
by the new guard for the day. The guard con- 
sisted of about a hundred and fifty men, divided 
into three “reliefs” of fifty each, one of which “re- 


| liefs” was always on guard, and at the end of two 
hours was relieved by the next. A few of these 
were posted at the Governor’s and field-officers’ 
quarters as “ officers’ guard;” the larger number 
were stationed around the encampment, at the dis- 
tance of one hundred yards or more, as “camp 
guard;” and the remainder were posted at different 
points, a quarter of a mile or more from camp, as 
“picket guard.” to give early notice of the approach 
of anenemy. At the same hour—eight o’clock— 
the different “parties” for the day were called 
out—such as, “fatigue parties,” to build block- 
houses, storehouse, hospital, dig intrenchments, 
fortify the encampment, etc.; “grass parties,” to 
mow on the plains, and bring in grass for the field- 
officers’ and cavalry horses; “police parties,” for 
sweeping the encampment and keeping it clear of 
filth and rubbish. These parties were detailed 
from the several regiments, according to their num- 
bers. At nine o’clock the officers were mustered, 
and drilled an hour by the brigade-majors. At 
noon, at beat of the drum, all repaired to their 
tents for dinner. The several works were con- 
tinued till four o’clock, P. M., when all the troops 
not on duty during the day were mustered on the 
plain before the camp, and drilled by battalions. 
At sunset another discharge of cannon was the 
signal for “retreat,” which was then beat by the 
drums, and the roll called. Between seven and 
eight o’clock supper was taken. At nine o’clock 
“tattoo” was beat—the signal for all, except the 
guard, to retire to rest. The “countersign” for the 
night was then given to the sentinels, together with 
instructions concerning their duty. No noise what- 
ever was allowed during the night. 

Another item of camp duty, more worthy of note 
than the foregoing, was the observance of the pub- 
lic worship of God every Sabbath. The exercises 
of the first Sabbath is thus described by Mr. W. 
in one of his letters, written the same evening: 

“This day being the Sabbath, a general order 
was issued in the morning by the Governor, an- 
nouncing that public worship would be held at his 
quarters at eleven o’clock, and inviting all who 
felt so disposed to attend. At the hour named 
about six hundred assembled at headquarters for 
worship. There being no clergyman in camp— 
they being, by law, exempt from military duty— 
a public prayer meeting was held. The Governor 
himself conducted the meeting; and after reading 
the hymns, his aiddecamp—Colonel Couch—lined 
them for the congregation to sing, when the Gov- 
ernor called on some one by name to lead in prayer. 
Some six or seven prayers were offered—all, I think, 
by Methodists, and with much fervor. The meet- 
ing lasted over an hour, and was conducted with 
the greatest good order and solemnity throughout. 

“In the afternoon some twenty or more of us 
repaired to the Governor’s quarters, at his request, 
and employed an hour or two in singing sacred 
music, conducting all the parts of each tune scien- 
tifically. A number of good hymns were thus 
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sung by good singers, while several hundred of the | The General says: ‘I am alarmed at the astonish- 


men in camp collected around the quarters to hear.” 

A few further extracts from the letters of Mr. W., 
written at “Grand Camp, Upper Sandusky,” and 
we close this chapter: 

“« August 21,1813. Governor Meigs informs me 
that Commodore Perry’s fleet has arrived in San- 
dusky Bay; and that General Harrison has gone 
down, as he supposes, to arrange with the Commo- 
dore the plan of combined operations against the 
enemy. The British prisoners captured in the 
attack a few days ago on Fort Stephenson—Lower 
Sandusky—are still here at the Fort, but are not 
closely confined. Among them I find a pious Wes- 
leyan Methodist—Michael Lindsay—who declared 
to me that he would never go back to the British 
army if he could avoid it.” [Lindsay, when ex- 
changed and on the march back, made his escape, 
and afterward settled in Chillicothe, where he 
joinéd the Methodist Episcopal Church, and pur- 
sued his business as a house-painter. ] 

«August 24,1813. It still remains uncertain at 
what time the General—Harrison—will be ready 
to proceed to Canada. The fleet is yet in San- 
dusky Bay.” 

“ August 25, 1813. General Harrison has re- 
turned from his visit to the fleet; and General 
M’Arthur and some boats filled with troops have 
gone up the Lake and Maumee river to Fort Meigs, 
where the General takes command. We are yet in 
the dark as to the time General Harrison will move 
on, and it is quite uncertain whether he will give 
us an opportunity to ‘see some service’ on the 
other side of the Lake. There is, I have reason 
to believe, an unpleasant state of feeling between 
the General and the Governor in relation to the 
militia under the Governor’s command. And there 
is a probability, in consequence thereof, that we 
will, in a few days, be disbanded. I am sorry to 
hear so much dissatisfaction with the General ex- 
pressed in camp; but I must say, that I have not 
seen or heard any thing yet which has lessened my 
confidence in him.” 

“August 26, 1813. Mr. Kelley, of Chillicothe, 
who bears this, left Seneca to-day, but brings no 
news. General Harrison was unwell. Things all 
appear now to await the naval action between the 
two hostile fleets, which is expected to take place 
in a few days.” 

It will be remembered that on the 10th of Sep- 
tember, a few days after the date of this letter, the 
expected “naval action” did take place—Perry’s 
great battle and victory, in which he captured the 
whole British fleet. 

“ August 28, 1813. Our fleet is still in Sandusky 
Bay. Commodore Perry is sick, and this may have 
delayed the sailing of the fleet.” 

“ August 29, 1813. The Governor very politely 
handed me to-day an official communication which 
he had just received from General Harrison, remon- 
strating against retaining in service the force then 
under the Governor’s command, not now necessary. 


| ing consumption of provisions, particularly flour, 

at Upper Sandusky. I beg leave to urge an imme- 
| diate explanation of the views of your Excellency, 
| in retaining in service so large a militia force, 
| which, from the very nature of their organization 
and period of service, can not be permitted to 
accompany me to Canada.’ The Governor, as you 
may well imagine, was not in a very good humor, 
and his reply—which he also showed me—was in 
no very honeyed terms. 

“We shall probably receive orders to commence 
our march homeward in two or three days.” 

The expected order was issued two days after- 
ward—August 3lst—and the same afternoon the 
line of march was taken up. Colonel Ferguson’s 
regiment reached Chillicothe on Monday, P. M., 
September 6th, and was immediately disbanded. 
Thus ends the campaign of which we have written. 
Its object was the relief of Fort Meigs, then closely 
besieged by the enemy. And this was evidently 
attained by the advance of so large a force; pru- 
dence dictating to the enemy their precipitate re- 
treat as ‘‘the better part of valor.” The decisive 
victory of Commodore Perry, on the 10th of Sep- 
tember following, and his capture of the whole 
British fleet on Lake Erie, decided the fate of the 
enemy on the whole north-western frontier. The 
entire British army on the straits of Detroit, and 
all their military posts and dependencies there and 
on all the upper lakes, fell an easy prey to the vic- 
torious march of General Harrison and his army 
before the close of that autumn. 





MOZART’S VIOLIN. 

Axsovt forty years ago, a poor dealer in knick- 
knacks and bric-a-bric, named Ruttler, took up his 
abode at the upper extremity of the Fauxbourg 
Saint Joseph at Vienna. The scanty profits of his 
little trade but ill sufficed for the support of a 
young wife and fourteen children, the oldest of 
whom was but sixteen years of age. Ruttler, how- 
ever, notwithstanding the discouraging position of 
his affairs, was kind-hearted, ever ready to serve his 
friends, and the needy traveler was never known 
to quit his door without the benefit of his advice 
or his charity. An individual, whose serious de- 
portment and benevolent expression of countenance 
were calculated to inspire respect and interest, 
passed regularly every day before the door of Rut- 
tler’s shop. The individual in question was evi- 
dently struggling against the influence of a des- 
perate malady; nature seemed no longer to haxe 
any charm iu his eyes. A languid smile would, 
however, play around his discolored lips as Rat- 
tler’s children each morning saluted him oa his 
passage, or heedlessly pursued him with their in- 
fant gambols. On such occasions his eyes were 
raised to heaven, and seemed in silence to implore. 
for the young innocents an existence happier than, 

































| his. Ruttler, who had remarked the stranger, and 
' who seized every occasion to be of service, had 
| obtained the privilege of offering him a seat every 
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morning on his return from his usual walk. The 
stranger frankly accepted the proffered civility, and 
Ruttler’s children often warmly disputed with each 
other the prerogative of setting the humble stool 
before their father’s guest. One day the stranger 
returned from his walk rather earlier than usual. 
Ruttler’s children accosted him with smiles: 

“Sir,” said they, ‘mamma has this night given 
us a pretty little sister.” 

Upon this the stranger, leaning on the arm of the 


eldest child, presented himself in Ruttler’s shop, 


and kindly asked after his wife. Ruttler, who was 


| going out, confirmed his children’s prattle; and, 


after thanking his guest for his inquiries, “Yes, 


| sir,” said he, “this is the fifteenth that Providence 
| has sent us.” 


“Worthy man,” cried the stranger, in a tone of 
anxiety and sympathy, “and yet a scanty portion 
of the treasures showered on the courtiers of Scho- 


| enbrunn lights not on your humble dwelling. Age 


of iron! when talent, virtue, honor are admired 
only when the tomb closes upon them forever: 
but,” added he, “have you a godfather for the 
infant?” 

“Alas, sir, the poor man with difficulty finds a 
sponsor for his child. For my other children I 
have usually claimed the good offices of some 
chance passer or neighbor as poor as myself.” 

“Call her Gabrielle. Here are a hundred florins 
for the christening feast, to which I invite myself, 
and by taking charge of which you will oblige me.” 

Ruttler hesitated. ‘Come, come,” said the 
stranger, “take them; when you know me better 
you will see that I am worthy to share your sor- 
rows. But you can render me a service: I perceive 
a violin in your shop; bring it me here—to this 
table—I have a sudden idea, which I must commit 
to paper.” ; 

Ruttler hastily detached the violin from the peg 
to which it was suspended, and gave it to the 
stranger, whose skill drew from the instrument 
such extraordinary sounds that the street was soon 
filled with a crowd of inquisitive listeners. A 
number of personages of the highest distinction, 
recognizing the artist by his melody, stopped their 
carriages, 

The stranger, entirely engrossed by his composi- 
tion, paid no attention to the crowd that surrounded 
Ruttler’s shop. When he had terminated, he thrust 
into his pocket the paper on which he had been 
writing, left his address with Ruttler, and took 
leave of him, intimating that he should expect to 
receive due notice of the christening. Three days 
elapsed, and the stranger returned no more. In 
vain Ruttler’s children placed the stool before their 
father’s door. On the third day, several people, 
dressed in black, and their countenances impressed 
with the seal of woe, stopped before the humble 
seat, which they contemplated with sadness, and 





Ruttler then determined to make some personal 
inquiries as to the fate of his former guest. He 
arrived at the house to which the stranger had 
addressed him. The door was hung with black, 
a coffin was illuminated with an immense quantity 


of wax-lights; a crowd of artists, of grandees, of 


scientific and literary men, deplored the fatal event 
that had taken place. For the first time the truth 
flashed across Ruttler’s mind; he learned with 
astonishment that he whose funeral obsequies were 
on the point of celebration—his guest, his bene- 
factor, the proposed godfather of his child—was 
Mozart! Mozart had exhaled his last melodious 
sigh at Ruttler’s miserable threshold! Seated on 
the shapeless stool, he had composed his harmoni- 
ous Requiem—the last strain of Germany’s expiring 
swan. Ruttler paid the last sad tribute of respect 
to one whom he had honored and revered without 
knowing him. Returning home, he was astonished 
to find his modest asylum invaded by the idle 
crowd, who often incense the shrine only when 
the deity has departed. The circumstances just 
detailed brought Ruttler’s establishment into vogue, 
and enabled him to amass a competence, and pro- 
vide for his fifteen children. Conformably to the 
wish expressed by Mozart, the youngest was named 
Gabrielle, and the violin on which the great com- 
poser had played a few days before his death served 
as a marriage portion of his god-daughter when 
she had attained the age of sixteen. The same 
violin was afterward sold for four thousand florins. 
With the seat on which Mozart had sat, Ruttler 
never would consent to part, notwithstanding the 
tempting sums offered for it. The honest merchant 
resolved to keep it as a monument at once of his 
former poverty and of his present good fortune. 





TO THE MORNING STAR. 


Eye of the morning, true, 
’Mid tears of pearly dew, 
And many a blushing hue, 
Behold! 
A weeper cometh, worn; 
His couch hath sorrow borne; 
He riseth to the morn, 
And thee. 
Years of sorrow past, 
And none the less, the last, 
Bear him onward fast, 
To the grave. 
He loves thy gentle ray, 
That glitters but to say, 
“Behold the coming day,” 
He loves. 
Star of the morning, shine! 
And may thy promise twine 
Around this heart of mine 
Till death! 
Puosa, 


| 








—_ 
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PORTLINESS ILLUSTRATED. 
BY WM. T. COGGESHALL. 

Squire Portty was a jolly, rubicund old gentle- 
man, who, above all things else—his own rotund 
self scarcely excepted—loved a good dinner. He 
had a nephew, a thin, spare young man, of stndi- 
ous habits, who had withal a palate that delighted 
in rich viands, but whose corporosity was of a char- 
acter requiring Grahamite regimene. The nephew 
had a companion who was at antipodes with the 
Squire. She—for, by the way, this companion was 
a country cousin—had somewhere got the idea into 
her head that men naturally “eat to live,” not that 
they “live to eat;” but while she said little to the 
Squire in favor of this opinion, she often argued 
with the nephew, that if he would be more ab- 
stemious he would be less dyspeptic; if he would 
make his diet more plain, he would give himself 
less pain—not have the “blues” near as often—and 
while digesting less dinner would be able to digest 
more lessons. This philosophy was quite rational 
to the young gentleman, but for some reason he 
could never make it practical; and so he went on 
mortifying his peace and comfort to his palate. 

One evening uncle, nephew, and country cousin 
sat at tea, when the Squire called for his bottle 
of Sherry, and urged the nephew to join him. 

“Not a drop to-night, uncle,” said he; “that 
dinner was too much for me. I’ve done nothing 
this afternoon but attend to it. I’m somehow or 
other half inclined to think I had better join the 
temperance society.” 

“Fudge, boy! you’re losing your senses; Miss 
Brownbread has been lecturing you again. She 
would make a dolt of you. If aman don’t enjoy 
this world, what’s the use of being in it?” cried 
the Squire, shaking his fat finger playfully at his 
niece. 

“But do you enjoy it, uncle?” queried the lady. 

“To be sureI do. What a dinner we did have! 
Ah, it was a capital treat; and this is excellent 
Sherry. Come, boy, take some,” pouring out a 
glass and passing it to his nephew, who placed it 
beside his plate, but refused to taste it. 

“Uncle,” said the niece, with a cunning smile, 
“who complained of the asthma the other night? 
who puffed and sighed so that we could hear him 
in every part of the house?” 

“Shut up, girl; you don’t suppose good dinners 
give people the asthma? Didn’tI catch cold sleep- 
ing in a room with the window up?” 

“Certainly, uncle; but that did not give you the 
gout, about which you have complained this very 
afternoon. What is the use of that cane at your 
elbow? A man of your age should be hale and 
healthy, especially one with as good a constitution 
as you have.” 

“Stuff, girl, stuff! Gout! why it’s a necessity of 
my constitution; all portly men have the gout who 
can not exercise more than I do.” 





«And who are as fond of rich dinners, uncle,” 
interrupted the niece. 

“Be still, you shrew! I don’t want to talk to you 
about these things. You will get me out of humor. 
But my boy shall not be under your influence. I 
say a man who would live like an Arab in a land of 
plenty is no man at all. Give me the delicacies of 
the season, with plenty of old Port for dinner and 
prime Sherry for supper, and canting Grahamites 
may preach till they become shadows.” 

“And high livers, uncle, may be given the 
asthma with every breath of air; may buy crutches 
on which to lean to favor the gout; may have noth- 
ing but dinner in their heads, unless it be the apo- 
plexy; may gorge themselves till their blood be- 
comes so lazy in its flow that they have scarcely 
energy enough to do-any thing but doze—and all 
for what? pampered appetites, which debase the 
man while they increase the weight of his body. 
I have a notion, uncle, to adopt my cousin’s prin- 
ciples,” exclaimed the nephew, impatiently. 

“ And you are a fool—a born fool—to be led by a 
silly girl. What do women know about eating or 
drinking! I can take Port enough at my dinner to 
kill half a dozen such girls as this, and not feel it 
any more than so much water.” 

“But you don’t think, uncle, that what would 
kill half a dozen women would do you no harm, 
repeated day after day for thirty years?” 

“T don’t think any thing about such calculations. 
I only know that if a man would enjoy this world 
he must take it as it goes. God’s bounties are not 
to be misimproved. A man has aright to eat and 
drink what he pleases; and if he goes to living on 
dry bread, he must expect to be amummy. I say 
take a little of every thing good that comes along; 
let your stomach be of some service to you; don’t 
teach it tenderness. You talk about pampering 
appetites. Here’s Miss Brownbread; she has made 
her stomach as mincing as the manners of a young 
lady at boarding-school.” 

“But I have no crutches, uncle; I do not keep 
my room from dinner till tea-time; I never had the 
gout nor any of the other ills which portly men are 
heirs to.” 

“This is my house; I’ll have no more of it,” 
cried the uncle, testily; then changing his tone, 
“But we'll not get out of humor. Here’s where 
we always end.” 

“Yes, uncle, ‘a man convinced against his will 
is of the same opinion still,’” said the nephew; 
“but, by the grace of good counsel, I believe I 
shall hereafter pay more attention to my brains 
and less to my stomach.” 

“As you please for you, and as J please for me. 
I see the jade Jenny has you under her thumb, and 
you'll soon be dreaming of ‘love inacottage.’ But 
I was a young man myself once, and it’s the lot of 
most of them to be sentimental fools a few years. 
I had some hopes of you once, but that time is 
over.” 

“Hearken a moment, uncle. People give very 
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different definitions to the word good. Will you 
be so kind as to tell us what you consider a good 
dinner, uncle?” said the niece. 

“A good dinner, girl—a good dinner, in my 
opinion, consists of an abundance of the best 
things the market affords.” 

“ But that is rather indifferent, uncle.” 

“Haven’t you seen me eat many a dinner, girl, 
and don’t you know that I delight in a bill of fare 
as copious as Webster’s Dictionary, plenty of the 
substantials, knickknacks in abundance, a tempting 
dessert, and a bottle of prime old Port?” 

“But did you ever reflect, uncle, that while you 
are having substantials, knickknacks, dessert, and 
wine, and think you can not make a dinner with- 
out them all, many a man is seated at his scanty 
board, making a meal upon plain bread and meat, 
believing that he lives like a king, and, with sound 
lungs and swiftly coursing blood, a head free from 
aches and a clear mind, would ask no greater 
variety in his food, even were he privileged to dine 
sumptuously with you every day?” 

“To be sure, girl, to be sure; there are fools of 
all kinds in this world—fools about eating and 
fools about drinking; but that is no reason why I 
should deny myself of the enjoyments of life.” 

“By no means,” said the nephew; “but do a 
muddy brain, a complaining stomach, an elephant- 
ine corporation, aches, pains, dyspepsia, hypochon- 
dria, and unmitigated laziness, all for the pleasure 
of a palate led, day after day, further and further 
from the true perception of good # 

“Zounds, boy, and you’re getting personal,” 
broke out the uncle. 

“ Toward you no more than myself, uncle. You 
and I both have the complaining stomachs; you have 
the corporation; we share the aches and pains; I 
have the muddy brain and the dyspepsia, with its 
eldest born, hypochondria: and as I was going 
to say when you interrupted me, half an hour’s 
sensual enjoyment three times a day don’t begin 
to pay me. I am a martyr to the cook and her 
arts.” 

“To the waiting-maid at our tea-table, J should 
say,” cried the uncle, laughing till his ponderous 
sides shook heartily at what he considered a good 
hit. ‘“She’s the minx who’s making you believe a 
man starved is better than a man well fed. This 
world is coming to a great pass. We shall all be 
fools one of these days, and feed on air. Temper- 
ance societies would take a man’s drink away, Gra- 
hamites would take his food, some other ites want 
his land, and next you know some new ism will be 
after his soul.” 

“It will be hard to find, uncle,” said the nephew, 
“if he buries it beneath such a pile of rubbish as 
should belong to nobody who would live and move, 
as well as have a being in this world.” 

“Hang me, if it were any body else I would 
trounce him for this talk; but, poor boy, you don’t 
know what you say. Zounds, you area martyr!” 

“ Excuse me, uncle; but if you had said, ‘Zounds, 
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Iam a martyr—a victim to what puts aman ona 
level with creatures that are fed to be fattened,’ 
you had hit it.” 

“If I’d give you justice, I’d Ait you with my 
cane, to punish you for your impudence. But I 
will excuse you this time, if you will agree to 
preach no more of your Grahamite fooleries to me 
for a week.” 

With these words the jovial uncle managed to 
hobble his weighty corporation toward his sitting- 
room, and nephew and niece were left for a stroll 
in the garden. 

A few weeks subsequent to this conversation the 
Squire had one day been in his sitting-room per- 
haps half an hour after dinner, when he imagined 
himself uncomfortably ill, and forthwith, ringing 
the bell for a servant, he ordered a bottle of Port. 
He drank freely, but the peculiar oppression which 
settled upon him was not in the least removed. 
He had had company to dinner. He had been 
under the physician’s care for some weeks; but his 
friends were sociable—he must “enjoy” himself 
with them, and he had indulged in his favorite 
beverage, “old Port,” more freely than even was 
his habit. The evening potations were poorly cal- 
culated to remove the effects of former indulgence. 
The principle of similia similibus curantur, as the 
Squire applied it, was not hygienic in this instance. 
He found the sense of oppression deepening upon 
him. Leaning upon his crutches, he staggered 
toward the door to call his nephew. He reeled; 
a dimness gathered about his eyes; he was falling 
to the floor in a stupor; he stretched out his hand 
convulsively for support, and grasped the bell- 
handle. A servant promptly answered the sum- 
mons, and fourd his master in a fit of apoplexy. 
The household was alarmed, and medical aid im- 
mediately secured. 

The attack was not a fatal one; but, though the 
physician put his patient upon a spare diet, and 
forbid the use of wine for several days, the Squire 
was not convinced that his style of living had the 
remotest relation to his attack. When his nephew 
attempted to reason with him, he said, 

“Fudge! Portly men generally die of apoplexy. 
It is constitutional. I don’t expect to get out of 
this world in any other way; but that’s no evi- 
dence that if a man enjoys himself he’s to be taken 
off without warning.” 

The old gentleman’s expectations in reference to 
the manner of his “taking off” were to be realized. 
After a second attack he was somewhat more cau- 
tious than he had previously been; but caution 
came to his aid at least ten years too late, and in 
less than ten months after the tea-table discussion 
above detailed Squire Portly fell a victim to Port- 
liness—he was a martyr in high life. 

The nephew learned a lesson from the fate of his 
uncle and the counsels of his niece; and although 
he was not over-careful, he was watchful of himself 
till the cousin had a position where she could watch 
and manage for him. 
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Mirror of Apothegm, Wit, Hepartee, and Anecdote. 


Go So 


How to Live.—The following lines embody noble 
sentiments: 

* We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths; 

In feeling, not in figures on a dial, 

We should count time by heart-throbs. He most lives 

Who thinks most; feels the noblest; acts the best.” 
Baltey. 

A Liar Resuxep.—A good Quaker lady, after lis- 
tening to the extravagant yarn of a storekeeper as 
long as her patience would allow, said to him, “ Friend 
H., what a pity it is that it is a sin to lie, when it is 
so necessary in thy business!” 

Empty Comprients.—A formal, fashionable vis- 
itor, thus addressed a little girl: ‘How are you, my 
dear?” ‘Very well, I thank you,” she replied. The 
visitor then added: “ Now, my dear, you should ask 
me howIam.” The child simply and honestly re- 
plied, ‘I don’t want to know.” 

Jack Tar anp Kine Georce.—George III was 
walking the quarter-deck of one of his men-of-war 
with his hat on; a sailor asked his messmate ‘* who 
that fellow was who did not douse his peak to the 
admiral?” ‘ Why, it’s the king.” ‘“ Well, king or 
no king,” retorted the other, ‘he’s an unmannerly 
dog.” ‘True, but where should he learn manners?” 
replied Jack, “he was never out sight of land in all 
his life.” 

Tue Sacrep HorsEesnor.—I once saw a horseshoe 
nailed upon a stable door as a talismanic protection: 

«‘ The sacred horseshoe, guardian of the whole, 
Terror of spirits profane, and witches foul, 
Dread, powerful talisman, ’gainst imps unknown! 
Nailed to the door in silent mystery shone.” 

Smaxtt Tatx.—Fuseli, the painter, had a great dis- 
like to that species of conversation familiarly denom- 
inated “tattle.” Once, when sitting in his room for 
a long while, among some trifling visitors who were 
discussing the weather, and such like interesting sub- 
jects, after remaining for a long time without speak- 
ing, he burst forth with a, “We had pork for dinner 
to-day!” ‘Dear! Mr. Fuseli,” exclaimed one, ‘ what 
an odd remark!” ‘ Why,” replied he, “it’s as good 
as any thing you’ve been saying for the last hour.” 

Pope’s Ipga or Hapriness.—As the obtaining the 
love of valuable men is the happiest end I know of 
in this life, so the next felicity is to get rid of fools 
and scoundrels.— Pope to Swift. 

A Harp Case.—Sir Francis Head, speaking of a 
certain fat man, says: “‘ Often and often have I pitied 
Diogenes for having lived in a tub; but this poor 
embassador is infinitely worse off, for the tub, it is 
too evident, lives in him.” 

NaTIoNAL CHARACTERISTIC3.—It has been well said, 
by I know not whom, that an Englishman is never 
happy but when he is miserable; that a Scotchman is 
never at home but when he is abroad; that an Irish- 





man is never at peace but when he is at war.— Walk- 
er’s Original. 


Lines sy AN Otp Focy.—The following lines by 
an old fogy should be set to music by an old fogy. 
*‘]’m thankfal that the sun and moon 

Are both hung up so high, 

That no presumptuous hand can stretch 
And pull them from the sky. 

If they were not, I have no doubt 
But some reforming ass 

Would recommend to take them down, 
And light the world with gas!” 


A Specimen or Vigorous Writinc.—The follow- 
ing specimens of vigorous writing, taken from an 
Irish paper, indicate a pugnacity that could give im- 
pulse to a shillelah as well as to a quill: “ Your views 
are very curious, very presumptuous, very ignorant, 
and very arbitrary, with a mixture of the silly and 
the mad. I will not attempt to reason with you, for | 
you are beyond argument; but as you have likened | 
me to an assassin, I shall stick you, split you with 
my trusty weapon—a goose-quill stump.” The fol- 
lowing are passages from the same effusion: ‘ They 
[the commissioners] have, in their collective capacity, 
applotted acts and deeds unbecoming and disgraceful 
to them; so much so that I—and the public through 
me—must look behind the screens for the puppy who 
is permitted to pull the puppets. Iam known to be 
a man of truth, and my word would go farther with 
the public than the oath of some of the town com- | 
missioners. I can despise the malignant—I invite 
their hate—I defy their malice—I court their revenge, 
that I may crunch them—annihilate them from the 
face of God’s earth.” | 


Repvcine THE Frne.—An Irish weaver, just im- | 
ported from the sister isle, says a Scotch journal, took | 
his employer, at Kilmarnock, the other day, the first | 
cloth he had woven since his arrival. His employer 
detected in the cloth two holes, within half an inch 
of each other, and told him he must pay a fine of one 
shilling for each hole. ‘ And, plaze ye,” returned 
Pat, ‘is it by the number of holes, or is it by the size | 
of them that ye put the fine on us?” ‘ By the num- 
ber of holes, to be sure.” ‘And a big one and a 
small one is the same price?” ‘ Yes, a shilling for 
every hole, whether big or little.” ‘Then give me a 
hold of the piece,” replied Paddy; and getting the 
cloth into his hands, he tore the two small holes into 
one, and exclaimed, ‘‘ By the Hill of Howth, that 
saves me a shilling any how!” 











Wuat Maxes a Fatt Unpreasant.—After a late 
supper, and two or three extra glasses, Charlie Bates 
is apt to be somnambulistic. Night before last, be- 
ing an oceasion of this kind, he backed himself out 
of his chamber window and fell to the pavement, a 
distance of ten or twelve feet. A passer-by came up 
to condole with him, remarking, ‘* You seem to have 
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had a bad fall.” ‘My dear sir,” answered Charlie, 
“the fall was a trifle not worth mentioning; but the 
sudden stop was decidedly unpleasant.” 

Tue Scotcn Stone or Destiny.—The famous 
Scotch stone of destiny, that King Edward carried 
off, bore this inscription: 

** Except old saws do fail, 
And wizard’s wits be blind, 
The Scots in place must reign, 
Where they this stone shall find.” 

Breware.—Beware! said the potter to the clay, and 
it became ware. 

Hypocrisy anp AFFECTATION.—Hypocrisy is the 
necessary burden of villainy, affectation part of the 
chosen trappings of folly; the one completes a villain, 
the other only finishes a fop. Contempt is the proper 
punishment of affectation, and detestation the just 
consequence of hypocrisy.—Johnson. 

Hurry anv Dispatcu.—No two things differ more 
than hurry and dispatch. Hurry is the mark of a 
weak mind; dispatch of astrong one. A weak man 
in office, like a squirrel in a cage, is laboring eternally, 
but to no purpose; in constant motion without get- 
ting on a jot; talks a great deal, but says very little; 
looks into every thing, but sees nothing; and has a 
hundred irons in the fire, but very few of them hot, 
and with those that are he only burns his fingers.— 
Colton. 


DEFERENCE TO THE WELL DrEssED.—The medium 
between a fop and a sloven is what a man of sense 
would endeavor to keep; yet I remember Mr. Osborn 
advises his son to appear in his habit rather above 
than below his fortune; and tells him that he will 
find a handsome suit of clothes always procures some 
additional respect. I have, indeed, myself observed 
that my banker ever bows lowest to me when I wear 
my full-bottomed wig; and writes me “Mr.” or 
“Esq.” according as he sees me dressed.— Budgell. 

CovetTousness.—The covetous man is a downright 
servant, a draught-horse without bells or feathers; a 
man condemned to work in mines, which is the low- 
est and hardest condition of servitude; and, to in- 
crease his misery, a worker there for he knows not 
whom. “He heapeth up riches, and knows not who 
shall enjoy them.” It is only sure, that he himself 
neither shall nor can enjoy them. He is an indigent, 
needy slave; he will hardly allow himself clothes 
and board-wages. He defrauds not only other men, 
but his own genius; he cheats himself for money. 
But the servile and miserable condition of this 
wretch is so apparent, that I leave it, as evident to 
every man’s sight, as well as judgment.— Cowley. 

Anatomy AND ATHEISM.—Whoever considers the 
study of anatomy, I believe, will never be an Atheist; 
the frame of man’s body and coherence of his parts, 
being so strange and paradoxical, that I hold it to be 
the greatest miracle of nature; though when all is 
done, I do not find she hath made it so much as proof 
against one disease, lest she should be thought to 
have made it no less than a prison to the soul.—Zife 
of Lord Herbert, of Cherbury. 

Deata or Notep Genruses.—Herder closed his ca- 
reer writing an ode to the Deity, his pen on the last 
line. Walter died repeating some linesof Virgil. Tas- 
80’s last request of Cardinal Cvnthia was indicative of 





the gloom which haunted him through life. He had 
one favor, he said, to request of him, which was, that 
he would collect his works and commit them to the 
flames, especially his Jerusalem Delivered. Liebnitz 
was found dead in his chamber with a book in his 
hand. Clarendon’s pen dropped from his fingers 
when he was seized with the palsy, which terminated 
his life. Wicherley, when dying, had his young wife 
brought to his bedside, and having taken her hand, 
in a very solemn manner said he had but one request 
to make of her, and that was, that she would never 
marry an old man again. 

Tue Provp.—The proud have no friends: not in 
prosperity, for then they know no body; and not in 
adversity, for then no one knows them. 

Depication To a StatuE.—At a time when the 
ministers of state were frequently changed in France, 
a certain author dedicated his piece to the Brazen 
Horse on the Point Neuf, ‘“‘ for I am persuaded,” said 
he, “ that my patron will long remain in place.” 

Patuotocy.—There once resided in an Ayrshire 
village, England, a man who, like Leman, proposed 
to write an Etymological Dictionary of the English 
language. Being asked what he understood the 
word pathology to mean, he answered, with great 
readiness and confidence, “‘ Why, the art of road- 
making, to be sure.” 

Derinuve anp ExpLarninc Worps.—Lyman Cobb, 
in his Lexicon of the English Language, has a most 
excellent tact in defining and explaining words— 
which are differently spelt, but alike in pronuncia- 
tion—by the introduction of anecdotes. For instance, 
the word 

“ Mang, v. a. make. 

Mat, s. an unmarried woman. 

‘Counselor Green, during his cross examination of 
& prevaricating old female witness, by which it was 
essential to prove that a tender of money had been 
made, had a scrap of paper thrown him by the oppo- 
site counsel, on which was written, 

“ ¢Garrow, submit. That tough old jade 
Can never prove a tender made!””’ 
Another: 
“To, prep. noting motion toward; as far as. 
Too, ad. likewise, also. 
Two, a. one and one; twice one; a couple. 

“ Three gentlemen meeting to sup at a hotel, one of 
them wished for partridges. A brace was accord- 
ingly brought, which he was requested to carve. On 
this, he took one to himself, and left the other for his 
friends. ‘ Hold,’ cried one of them; ‘that is not fair.’ 
‘Perfectly fair, I think,’ said the gentleman; ‘ there 
is one for you two, and here is one for me too.’” 

A third. 

* Cousr, 8. an uncle’s child, or aunt’s child. 

CozEN, v. a. to cheat, to defraud. 

Call me cousin, but cozen me not.” 


ProeRreEss oF THE Eneiisn Lanevace.—In the year 
700 the Lord’s prayer began thus: “ Uren fader thie are 
in hiefnas, sio gokagud thin noma, to eymeth thin 
rick; sic thin willa suc is in hoefnas and in ertho.” 

Two hundred years after, thus: 

“Thee ura fader the eart on heofeum si thin nama- 
gehal God. Com thin ric. Si thin willa on earthan 
swa, or hoefeum.” 
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About two hundred years after this, in the reign of 
Henry II, it was rendered thus, and sent over by 
Pope Adrian, an Englishman: 

“Ure fader in heaven, rich, 
Thy name be hailed eber lich, 
Thou bring us ty michell blisse; 
Als bit in heaven doe, 
That in hearthe beene it also,” etc. 


About one hundred years after, in the reign of 
Henry III, it ran thus: 

‘ Fader thou art in heaven blisse 
Thine Heyle name it wurt the blisse 
Cumen and mot thy kingdom, 
Thine holy will it be all don, 
In heaven and in earth also, 
So it shall be in full well Ie-tro,” etc, 

In the reign of Henry VI, it began thus: 

“Our fader that art in heaven, holiewid be thi 
name, the kingdom come to thee, be thee will done 
in earth, as in heaven,” etc. 

In 1587 it began thus: 

“OQ, our father who art in heaven! hallowed be thy 
name. Let thy kingdomcome. Thy will be fulfilled 
as well in earth as it is in heaven.” 


Novets anp Romwanoes.—Above all things, never 
let your son touch a novel or romance. How delu- 
sive, how destructive are those pictures of consum- 
mate bliss! They teach the youthful to sigh after 





beauty and happiness that never existed; to despise 
the little good that fortune has mixed in our cup, by 
expecting more than she ever gave; and, in general— 
take the word of a man who has seen the world, and 
studied it more by experience than by precept—take 
my word for it, I say, that such books teach us very 
little of the world.— Goldsmith. 


INFLUENCE oF LittLE Turnes.—The influences of 
little things are as real, and as constantly about us, 
as the air we breathe, or the light by which we see. 
These are the small—the often invisible—the almost 
unthought of strands, which are inweaving and 
twisting by millions, to bind us to character—to good 
or evil here, and to heaven or hell hereafter. 

ArisTocracy.—One of the “ parvenue” ladies of a 
certain village, who would be wonderfully aristo- 
cratic in all her domestic concerns, was visiting, a 
few days since, at Major G.’s, when, after tea, the 
following conversation occurred between the Major’s 
old-fashioned lady and the “top-knot,” in conse- 
quence of the hired girl occupying a seat at the table: 

“ Why, Mrs. G——, you do not allow your hired 
girl to eat with you at the table; it’s horrible.” 

“Most certainly I do. You know this has ever 
been my custom. It wasso when you worked for me 
don’t you recollect?” 

This was a cooler to silk and satin greatness, or, as 
the boys call it, ‘‘ codfish aristocracy.” 





Stems, Riterary, Scientific, and Religions. 


Marne WESLEYAN Seminary.—This is one of the 
oldest literary institutions in our Church, having 
been established, we believe, in 1824. With the ex- 
ception of a few years of misfortune and adversity, 
it has ever occupied a high and commanding position; 
and few of our institutions have done a more noble 
work for the Church and the world. It was nearly 
wrecked some ten or a dozen years since; but the 
friends of education in that state, and especially the 
members of the conference, came up nobly to the 
rescue. Since then the crushing debt upon it has 
been paid off, a new building erected and paid for. 
And for several years the institution has been gain- 
ing in character, influence, and patronage. Enlarge- 
ment has now become necessary; and the Trustees 
have determined to raise $25,000 for the erection of 
a new edifice, and to establish, in connection with 
the seminary, a female collegiate department. The 
friends of education generally, and especially the old 
students, will rejoice in its prosperity. Its location is 
Kent’s Hill, Readfield, and Rev. H. P. Torsey, A. M., 
is Principal. The Rev. Stephen Allen—well known 
to the Church—is the acting agent in this new move- 
ment. His address is Norridgewock, Me. We bid 
him God-speed in this great enterprise. 


Tue Western Boox Concern.—The demand for 
more room, in consequence of the increased business 
in this establishment, has induced the Agents to put 
the addition of two stories upon the front building. 
The Concern is located on the corner of Main and 
Eighth streets, a very central and eligible location. 





The main building is now six stories high, occupying 
forty-two feet on Main and eighty-two on Eighth- 
street, and has a very commanding appearance. The 
editors’ offices, the editorial library, etc., are in the 
rear, occupying the ancient edifice erected nearly fifty 
years ago, and known as the “St. Clair Mansion.” 
Still in the rear of this is the printing department, 
occupying a building some thirty by one hundred 
feet and four stories high. Here is a vast hive of 
industry and enterprise, sending forth influences that 
shall affect the destiny of millions for all coming 
time. With a wise forecast, the Agents, in making a 
permanent location of the Concern, not only secured 
an eligible and desirable location, but also ground 
enough to meet its wants probably in all coming 
time. 

Rev. E. E. E. Bracpon has recently been elected 
Professor of Greek Language and Literature in the 
Ohio University. Mr. Bragdon is a fine classical 
scholar and an experienced teacher, as well as able 
minister. It is a capital selection, and we have no 
doubt but the new professor will add his full quota 
to the rising fortunes of this noble institution. 

Dr. Wittiam Nast.—Our readers are already ap- 
prised of the election of Dr. Nast to the chair of Ger- 
man Literature in the Indiana Asbury University. 
The Doctor, we learn, does not intend to leave his 
present post, nor will the interests of the University 
require him to do s0, till a successor has been pro- 
vided for satisfactorily. The eminent attainments 
of Dr. Nast, and his wide reputation as a scholar and 
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as a sound evangelical divine, will make him a valu- 
able acquisition to the already very able Faculty of 
this institution. It will also open a door for the edu- 
cation of young men who are wishing to enter the 
ministry in the German work. Yet the friends of 
the German work feel great reluctance at the Doctor’s 
leaving a work in which he has been so eminently 
successful, and which is of such vital importance. 

Rev. 8. D. Smwonps anp THE San Francisco Gam- 
BLERs.—This gentleman, the editor of the California 
Christian Advocate, in San Francisco, not long since 
showed up some of the gamblers that infest and curse 
that city in a light less comfortable than true. The 
result was, that two hopeful scions of Duncan’s gam- 
bling establishment, named C. Cotham and R. R. 
Dodge, visited the office of the editor, and, taking 
him unawares, knocked him down, and then drew 
their raw hides to commence a flagellation of their 
offender; but they found themselves rather unceremo- 
niously marched out of the office by the editor and 
the Agent, who happened to be in. A day or two 
afterward the young gamblers were walked up to the 
Recorder’s office and treated to a fine-—one of $200, 
the other of $100—and were thenceforth required to 
keep the peace. 

New Docroratrs.—At the recent commencements 
of several colleges, the degree of D. D. was conferred 
upon the following preachers in the Methodist Church; 
namely, upon George Weber, of the Maine confer- 
ence, A. M. Osbon, of the New York conference, 
John Frazer, of the Troy conference, and Laban 
Clark, of the New York East conference, by the Wes- 
leyan University; upon R. 8. Foster, of the New 
York conference, and Thomas H. Bowman, of Balti- 
more conference, by the Ohio Wesleyan University; 
upon Jacob Young and 8. Howard, of the Ohio con- 
ference, by Indiana Asbury University; upon F. 
Merrick, of the Ohio conference, by Dickinson Col- 
lege; upon Isaac Parks, of the Oneida conference, by 
Union College; upon Moses Crow, Principal of the 
Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, Lima, New York, by 
the Alleghany College, Meadville, Penn. The degree 
of LL. D. was conferred on B. F. Tefft, D. D., Pres- 
ident of Genesee College, by Madison University, a 
Baptist institution, located at Hamilton, New York. 

ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES AND THE Bis_LE.—<A co- 
temporary speaking of Layard’s new work, entitled 
‘Discoveries among the Ruins of Nineveh and Bab- 
ylon,” says: ‘Mr. Layard’s volume abounds with 
corroborations of the historical portions of the Old 
Testament. Mound after mound, palace after palace, 
and even tombs and hidden vaults testify to the 
minute truthfulness of that inspired volume. Ilosts 
of witnesses are disentombed from the hoary and 
almost forgotten past, and by the grandeur and maj- 
esty of their testimony, expose the shallowness and 
ignorance of scoffers of the present. It would be an 
interesting task to ‘‘ gather into one volume all these 
corroborations.” 


A Copy or THE BIBLE WRITTEN on Pato LEAVES 
is preserved in the University of Gottingen. It con- 
tains 5,376 leaves. Another Bible, of the same ma- 
terial, is at Copenhagen. There were also in Sir 
Hans Sloane’s collection, more than twenty manu- 
scripts, in various languages, on the same material. 





Tue AmericAn—Baprtist—Bis_E Union.—This is 
the society that is to give us a pure English version of 
the Bible. From the Recorder we learn that Rev. 
Philip Schaff, Professor in the Mercersburg Theolog- 
ical Seminary, has been employed as one of the trans- 
lators by the Society. Mr. Schaff is a German, who 
has been in this country a few years, and has been 
the prime actor in the Puseyistic movement which 
has so affected the minds of the younger ministers of 
the German Reformed Church. The General synod 
of the Reformed Dutch Church, at its late meeting, 
adds the Recorder, passed resolutions affirming the 
doctrines taught by Dr. Schaff and his colleague, Dr. 
Nevin, to be disguised Romanism. 

The plan submitted for the revision requires that 
the work of each of the revisers must be subject to 
the critical examination of the rest, and of such other 
scholars as have expressed a willingness to assist, and 
after being again revised by the authors, with the 
aid of their suggestions, be submitted to a committee 
of revisers, appointed by the Union, for final adjudi- 
cation upon each word and phrase. 


Tue IntERtor Country or Arrica.—The Yoruba 
country begins about forty miles from the sea and 
stretches nearly tothe Niger. The Rev. J. T. Bowen, 
who has settled in that country, reports that a million 
of people speak its language. He speaks very highly 
of the people, as simple, somewhat civilized, honest, 
and sensible. The women are the traders, the men 
are farmers, weavers, and mechanics. The climate 
is healthy, even for whites; except several attacks of 
the ague, he has enjoyed uninterrupted health, though 
often and much exposed. This is a strange story 
about Africa; a healthful climate, and people with 
any thing that can be construed into civilized ways, 
is a novelty to be noted well. 

ReMovat or Free Persons or Cotor To Linerra.— 
A bill has passed both branches of the Virginia 
Legislature, setting apart $42,000 annually, to be ap- 
plied in removing free persons of color from the state 
to Liberia. A portion of the amount to be raised is 
to be derived from an annual tax of one dollar each 
upon every free male person of color in the state be- 
tween the ages of twenty-one and twenty-five years; 
$30,000 are to come from the state treasury, and the 
balance from the tax on seals attached to registers of 
freedom. 


Axso.isu THE Groc-Snors.—In speaking of the 
crimes and miseries which make portions of the city 
of New York a very hell on earth, the New York 
Times says: ‘ Abolish the corner grog-shops. Out 
of them nearly all this ruffianism, cowardice, and 
cruelty issues, and homes as well as human beings 
are poisoned. There men learn to forsake their na- 
tures, and become blind and howling demons of vice. 
It is there that the husband sucks in the savage fury 
that makes his house a hell; it is at the threshold of 
these infamous dens that the wives of New York 
must lay the blood that pours from their broken 
hearts.” 

Property VALUATION IN THE City oF New YorkK.— 
The results of the assessment in the city of New 
York, for the present year, have just been made pub- 
lic. The tables foot up as follows: Real estate, $294,- 
638,795; personal estate, $118,994,157.94. Total, 
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$413,632,932.94; showing an aggregate increase upon 
last year’s assessment of $61,971,609.24. <A suffi- 
ciently rapid progress, one would suppose, in the 
road to wealth! 


American Brste Socrery.—The New York Trib- 
une says: ‘‘One of the largest, if not the largest, 
building in New York is the new Bible House, occu- 
pying the square bounded by Third and Fourth ave- 
nues and Eighth and Ninth streets, which is now be- 
ing completed for the use of the American Bible 
Society. Its area is abcut three-fourths of an acre, 
comprising between eleven and twelve city lots. The 
shape of the building is nearly a triangle, with un- 
equal sides. It has a front lot of one hundred and 
ninety-eight feet eight inches on Fourth avenue, two 
hundred and two feet on Eighth-street, ninety-six 
feet eleven inches on Third avenue, and two hundred 
and thirty-two feet six inches on Ninth-street—mak- 
ing a total front of over seven hundred feet. The 
depth of the building is fifty feet. There is a large 
area in the center. The hight of the building from 
the side-walk is over seventy feet, and it is divided 
into six stories. It is substantially built of brick, 
with brown stone trimmings, and cost between $250,- 
000 and $300,000. 


Boston AtneneuM.—A wealthy citizen of Boston 
has recently presented to the Atheneum of that city 
a most munificent donation of books. Among them 
is a complete set, in twenty-nine folio volumes, of 
the works of Piranesi, and a very fine copy of Cham- 
pollion’s great work on Egyptian antiquities, pub- 
lished under the auspices of the French Government, 
in four folio volumes. Accompanying this are Peer- 
ing’s splendid volumes on the Pyramids of Gizeh. 
But, perhaps, the most magnificent work in the col- 
lection is a copy of Gould’s Birds of Europe—a work 
which rivals in beauty and expense Audubon’s Birds 
of America. The copy now placed in the Atheneum 
is a remarkably fine one; the plates are brilliant, and 
colored with extreme delicacy. 


Weattny anp Liserat Cuurcurs.—More than 
sixty thousand dollars have been contributed from 
the Mercer-Street Presbyterian Church, in New York, 
during the last few months, for the Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary, in New York, and other purposes of 
education. The Church has also, during the year, 
given nearly $6,600 to the American Board for the 
cause of foreign missions. Another Church, that of 
the Puritans—Rev. Dr. Cheever’s—has lately made a 
contribution to the same society, of somewhat over 
$2,000; this being an advance of nearly one hundred 
per cent. on its largest former donations in one year 
to that object. 


Tne CELEBRATED Pitcrim Rock.— Pilgrim Rock” 
is a bowlder, and may itself have been something of 
a pilgrim. It is an exceedingly hard variety of sien- 
itic granite, of a dark gray color. The mica is seen 
in fine black particles. The rock is now in two 
pieces, each part about four feet through. That 
piece which has not been removed, lies at the head of 
Hedge’s wharf. There is an abundance of tradi- 
tional evidence that this is the identical rock which 
first received the Pilgrims. This portion of the rock 
is only partially visible. The surfuce now exposed is 
but a few feet in circumference, and level with the 





ground. In 1774, the Whigs, in order to increase the 
revolutionary excitement, attempted to remove the 
entire rock to the town square, to erect over it a lib- 
erty pole. In the attempt the rock split, which 
tradition says greatly surprised the citizens, who con- 
strued the circumstances into a favorable omen, indi- 
cating the final separation of the colonies from the 
mother country. The top part of the rock being split 
off, they hitched twenty yoke of oxen to it, and drew 
it to the square and erected a liberty-pole over it, 
while the lower part was lowered into its original 
bed, where it now lies. On the occasion of the fes- 
tival an arch was erected over it, composed of ever- 
greens, with the following inscription: 
«A rock in the wilderness welcomed our sires, 
From bondage far over the dark rolling sea; 
On that holy altar they kindled the fifes, 
Which glow in our bosoms, Jehovah, for thee.” 


DussetporF AcapemMy oF Finz Arts—Lessine’s 
Martyrpom oF Ivss.—The finest gallery of paint- 
ings ever exhibited in this country is that of the 
Dusseldorf Academy, which has been attended, for 
three or four years, with unabated interest. We ad- 
vise all our friends who may visit New York city, 
and have the least taste for the fine arts, not to leave 
till they have spent several hours in the contempla- 
tion of these superb productions of art. 

One picture alone is worth not only the entrance 
fee, but of quite a journey to see. We refer to the 
martyrdom of Huss. Huss was the advance courier 
of the Lutheran Reformation. He was condemned 
July 6, 1415, and burned at the stake on the same 
day, and his ashes afterward thrown into the Rhine. 
The picture is of immense extent, the figures of full 
size, and the expression of the various countenances 
almost inimitable. The scene represents a slight 
eminence in the neighborhood of the city of Con- 
stance, the steeples of which are seen, the stake is 
erected, and around a tree, despoiled of its branches, 
large bundles of wood and straw are piled up. One 
of the executioners adds yet some wood, and three 
others stand ready to lay hold of the prisoner. The 
executioners carry burning torches for lighting the 
fagots: one of them supports himself upon the long 
pole of the torch, while a third one, holding a rope 
for binding the prisoner, places his arms akimbo, and 
looks impatiently upon Huss, who, in the middle 
ground, at some little distance from the stake, has 
sunk upon his knees to pray. Full of faith and con- 
fidence, he looks toward heaven, the sun, breaking 
through light clouds, illuminating his countenance. 
In the act of kneeling down, the paper cap, upon 
which three devils are painted and inscribed “* Arch 
Heretic,” has fallen off his head, and one of the per- 
secutors is in the act of replacing it. 

Nothing can more strikingly express the calm reli- 
ance and the unshaken faith of the holy martyr. He 
occupies the foreground of the center of the picture. 
The entire right is occupied by his persecutors and 
executioners; rough vulgarity, brutal hate, and sen- 
suality here predominate. The left is occupied by 
the friends of Huss. What sorrow and sympathy are 
apparent here; but now and then a stern, resolute, 
frowning glance at the myrmidons of Popery, from 
some of the Bohemian peasants, which seems pre- 
monitive of that bloody war so soon to burst forth. 
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Hew Pooks. 


Few men wield a more busy pen than the Rev. Dr. 
Strickland. The Autobiography of Rev. J. B. Fin- 
ley, noticed in our last, was from his pen. And here 
we have a new work—A Manvat or Brsticat Lirt- 
ERATURE—designed to meet the wants of students in 
theology, as well as Sabbath school and Bible-class 
teachers. The author has compiled his work from 
the best authors upon the subjects embraced in the 
volume. To give some idea of the wide range of 
topics discussed in this volume we will give an out- 
line of its contents: 

Introduction by Dr. Elliott. Preliminary Chap- 
ter—Importance of Biblical Studies. 

Part First.—Biblical Philology: Chapter I. Lan- 
guages of the Bible. Chapter II. The Hebrew Lan- 
guage. Chapter III. The Aramean or Syrian Lan- 
guage. ChapterIV. The Greek Language. Chapter 
V. Hints in regard to the Study of the Languages of 
the Bible. 

Part Seconp.—Biblical Criticism: Chapter I. Ob- 
jects of Biblical Criticism. Chapter II. The Nature 
of a Various Reading. Chapter III. Sources of False 
Readings. Chapter IV. Kinds of False Readings. 
Chapter V. Rules of Judging concerning Various 
Readings. 

Part Turrp.—JBiblical Exegesis: Chapter I. Inter- 
pretation in General. Chapter II. The Meaning of 
Words. Chapter III. Kinds of Words, and their 
Various Uses. Chapter IV. Rules of Interpretation. 
Chapter V. Usus Loquendi of the New Testament. 
Chapter VI. Tropical Language. Chapter VII. Rules 
in regard to Emphasis. Chapter VIII. The Affec- 
tions of Inspired Writers. Chapter IX. Means of 
Harmonizing Apparent Discrepancies. 

Part Fourtu.— Biblical Analysis. 

Part Firta.—Biblical Archeology: Chapter I. Do- 
mestic Archeology. Chapter II. Political Archexol- 
ogy. Chapter III. Sacred Archeology. 

Part Sixta.—Biblical Ethnography: Chapter I. 
The First Races of Mankind. Chapter II. The As- 
syrians and Babylonians. Chapter III. The Egyp- 
tians. Chapter IV. The Jews. Chapter V. The Ca- 
naanites and Neighboring Nations. 

Part Seventu.—Liblical History: Chapter I. His- 
torical Books of the Old Testament. Chapter II. 
Poetical Books. Chapter III. Prophetical Books. 
Chapter IV. Historical Books of the New Testament. 
Chapter V. Doctrinal Books. Chapter VI. Episto- 
lary Books. 

Part E1entn.— Biblical Chronology. 

Part Nixtu.—Biblical Geography. 

Such a work has been a desideratum among our 
publications for a long time. The elementary mate- 
rial, scattered through huge and numerous volumes, 
is here presented in a style at once clear, forcible, and 
tasteful. We commend the work to the attention of 
all students of the Bible, and assure them they will 
derive from it invaluable aid. New York: Carlton 
& Phillips. 12mo. 404 pp. $1. Also sold at the 
Western Book Concern at Cincinnati, and at the 
Methodist bookstores generally. 





The announcement of no literary enterprise has 
interested us more of late than that of Tue Unirep 
Srates IntustRATED. The work is got up on a mag- 
nificent scale, and is to give views of city and coun- 
try, with descriptive and historical articles, edited by 
Charles A. Dana. It combines a double series, one 
“The West,” the other “ The East,” and is issued in 
simultaneous numbers, each containing four steel 
engravings. Number one of each series has been 
received. That for ‘The East” contains engravings 
of the President’s House, Niagara, Barhydt’s Lake, 
Bunker Hill Monument; that for “‘ The West” con- 
tains engravings of Itasca Lake—the source of the 
Mississippi river—Falls of St. Anthony from below 
Cataract Island, and also a general view of the falls, 
and also a splendid view of the city and harbor of 
San Francisco. The engravings are accompanied by 
well-written historical and descriptive articles. We 
trust the enterprising publisher will meet with abund- 
ant encouragement and a liberal patronage. Ten 
parts of each series will compose a volume, and the work 
will be sold at the following low rates; namely, single 
numbers fifty cents; single volume $5. The two vol- 
umes—with a premium steel engraving thirty-six by 
twenty-five inches, and also an allegorical title-page 
Sor each volume—$10. Published by Herman J. 
Meyer, 164 William-street, New York. 

Through the courtesy of Truman & Spofford, pub- 
lishers and booksellers, Main-street, Cincinnati, we 
have received Strriine’s CLoistER LiFE oF THE Eu- 
PEROR CuarLtEs V. This period in the life of the 
Emperor combines the very essence of the romance 
of history, and has always excited the liveliest inter- 
est in the literary and religious world. The accounts 
heretofore published have been comparatively mea- 
ger, unreliable, and unsatisfactory. Even Robert- 
son’s elegant sketch of it is full of inaccuracies, 
resulting from his superficial investigation of the 
subject, and also from his relying mainly upon Leti, 
one of the most lively but least trustworthy histori- 
ans of his time. On the contrary, Mr. Stirling has 
made diligent search and brought to light authorities, 
documents, and cotemporary letters, which appear to 
have been entirely unknown to Robertson and other 
modern historians who have treated upon the subject. 
These facts, combined with the elegant style of the 
composition, make this work vastly superior to any 
other upon the subject. Indeed, it is the only relia- 
ble account of this celebrated man, after he laid aside 
the cares of government and gave himself up to a 
life of meditation and devotion in the wilds of Estra- 
madura. 

The Emperor, some years before, had agreed with 
his wife to abdicate the government as soon as the 
ages of their children would admit—she to enter a nun- 
nery, he aconvent. His wife died before the period 
arrived. At the age of fifty-six he began seriously to 
meditate the execution of the design formed many 
years before. His son Philip was negotiating for the 
hand of his cousin, Mary, Infanta of Portugal—the 
daughter of the favorite sister of Charles—and the 
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negotiations were nearly completed. Just then Mary 
Tudor gave Charles a gentle hint that she was will- 
ing to become his second wife. Charles apprises his 
son of the offer and invites his attention to the more 
ample dowry to be secured. Philip, under a pre- 
tense, fabricated for the occasion, broke off his nego- 
tiations in Portugal, and soon was consummated his 
unhappy marriage to Mary of England. It is remark- 
able that Charles, on the very day that he counseled 
this piece of treachery to his favorite sister’s only 
child, signed the first order for money to be expended 
in building his retreat at Yuste, where he contem- 
plated devoting himself to the offices of piety in the 
Catholic Church. 

Indeed, this book throws aside the vail in many 


’ particulars, and gives us glimpses of the true char- 


acter of Charles—his sordid selfishness, his beastly 
gluttony, his superstition and narrow-mindedness. 
Much of the saint disappears; but after all he died 
with great composure—after having had his own 
funeral obsequies celebrated, and having been a wit- 
ness and a participator in them. The book is full of 
interest, and when once taken in hand will not readily 
be laid aside till it has been entirely read. Boston: 
Crosby, Nichols & Co. 12mo. 822 pp. 

The American scholar may now be favored with a 
splendid edition of Tue CompLeTe Works or Sam- 
vEeL Taytor Cotermpce. Volume VII of Harper's 
edition is now before us, containing the poetical and 
dramatic works of the great author. Here we have 
his Juvenile Poems, the Sibylline Leaves, the An- 
cient Mariner, Christabel, Miscellaneous Poems, Re- 
morse—a tragedy—Zapolya—a Christmas tale—the 
Piccolomini, or the first part of Wallenstein—a 
drama—and the Death of Wallenstein—a tragedy in 
five acts. The contents of this volume are not of 
that intrinsic value that mark some of the earlier 
volumes in the series; but they can not be spared 
from so complete an edition, and no one capable of 
appreciating Coleridge would have assented to their 
omission. The Messrs. Harper have laid the scholars 
of our common country under additional obligations 
for so splendid an edition of the writings of one who 
will be read and admired as long as English litera- 
ture has a name upon theearth. For sale by Derby. 





The genial sunshine of Thackeray’s wit, which 
beams out so playfully and so piquantly in Esmond, 
Pendennis, Vanity Fair, etc., glows with transcend- 
ent luster in Tue Enexish Humorist oF THE E1au- 
TEENTH CENTURY. How the soulless Dean Swift is 
alternately scathed and scorched beneath its burning 
heat! He does justice to his talents, but executes 
terrific judgment upon his vices. Next follow in the 
successive lectures Congreve and Addison; Steele, 
Prior, Gray, and Pope; Hogarth, Smollett, and Field- 
ing; Sterne and Goldsmith. To these is added a 
seventh lecture upon charity and humor. Rarely 
shall we any where find more beautiful delineations 
than those contained in this book; and then the nat- 
uralness, the grace, the transparency of the language 
make Thackeray one of the choice writers of the 
age. The mind possessed of keen perceptions and 
corresponding sensibilities will luxuriate in this 
volume. For sale by H. W. Derby, Main-street, 
Cincinnati. 

Tue Femate Mepicat CoLtiEce oF PENNsYLVA- 
n1a.—The fourth annual announcement of this insti- 
tution has been received. It is located in Philadel- 
phia, at number two hundred and twenty-nine, Arch- 
street. It has an able body of corporators, and ample 
accommodations for the successful prosecution of the 
study of medicine in all its departments. The Fac- 
ulty is as follows: President, Professor Charles D. 
Cleveland. Faculty, David J. Johnson, M. D., Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry and -Toxicology; Ellwood Har- 
vey, M. D., Professor of the Principles and Practice 
of Medicine; Hilbern Darlington, M. D., Professor 
of Surgery; Ann Preston, M. D., Professor of Phys- 
iology; Edwin Fussell, M. D., Professor of Anatomy; 
Mark G. Kerr, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica 
and General Therapeutics; Martha H. Mowry, M.D., 
Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and 
Children; Almira L. Fowler, M. D., Demonstrator 
of Anatomy and Chemistry. The session for 1853-4 
commences October 1, 1853. The number of students 
matriculated for the session 1852-8, was thirty-one, 
and the number graduated at its close, by the recep- 
tion of the degree of Doctors of Medicine—M. D.— 
was nine. A pretty good beginning this for a female 
college. 

. 





! _ Period 


Tne New York Itivustratep News is now giving 
views of the Crystal Palace and of various articles 
on examination. It is a superb paper, both as to is 
embellishments and its literary matter. 

CataLocurs.—l. Starling Medical College, Colum- 
bus, O.—Faculty: Francis Carter, M. D., Professor 
of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and Children; 
Richard L. Howard, M. D., Professor of Surgery; R. 
H. Paddock, M. D., Professor of General and Special 
Anatomy and Physiology; Samuel M. Smith, M. D., 
Professor of Theory and Practice; Charles A. Lee, 
M. D., Professor of Materia Medica, Therapeutics, 
and Medical Jurisprudence; Frederick Merrick, M. 
D., Professor of Chemistry and Botany; C. C. Parker, 





itals. 


M. D., Demonstrator of Anatomy. 2. Richmondville 
Union Seminary and Female Collegiate Institute, Rich- 
mondville, Schoharrie county, New York.--Faculty, 
Rev. J. L. G. M’Kown, A. M., President, assisted by 
six professors and three teachers. Students: males, 
236; females, in the collegiate department, 81; do., 
in the seminary, 74. Total,841. 8. Oakland Female 
Seminary, Hillsboro, Ohio.—Faculty, Rev. J. M’D. 
Mathews, A. M., assisted by six teachers. Students, 
186. 4. Albion Female Collegiate Institute and Wes- 
leyan Seminary.—Faculty, Clark T. Hinman, D. D., 
President, assisted by four professors and three teach- 
ers. Students: males, 295; females, in the collego, 
55; do., in the seminary, 209. Total, 560. 
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Evitor’s Table. 


Tue Present Numser is composed almost exclu- 
sively of original articles. We had made selections 
for its pages, but we found such an accumulation of 
original articles on our hands, so excellent in qual- 
ity, and so various in subject, style, and character, 
that we believed we could do our readers no greater 
favor than to serve out the rich repast provided by 
our contributors. Among the new contributors that 
appear in this number, and who will receive a cordial 
welcome from our readers, are Mrs. Jewett and Dr. 
Curry. ‘Our Lost Hymns” will find many responses; 
for even though we say “it is right” when Providence 
calls away our loved and cherished friends—nay, even 
though we rejoice at their inauguration among the 
thrones of heaven—memory still sadly and sorrow- 
fully cherishes them in its deepest and holiest shrine. 
It is much to be regretted that so many of our sacred 
lyrics have been changed so often, and have passed 
through so many channels, that their paternity has 
become a matter of inexplicable doubt. If these 
changes had all of them been improvements they 
would have been more tolerable; but many of them 
have marred the beauty and force of the original 
diction, and some of them have even changed the 
sentiment of their authors. We fear the very ghosts 
of the departed poets, could they return to earth, 
would raise a lament over not only our “lost,” but 
also over our mutilated hymns. 

Ovr Eneravines, Grand Tower and Coming from 
School, we consider of a well-executed and animated 
character. The latter will remind the grown reader 
of the good old times when he was young—the sunny, 
long-past days of Saturday holidays, fishing times, 
and hunting excursions. One of the three fellows on 
shore does not seem disposed to tug at any thing 
except shouting, while his two comrades bend right 
manfully their shoulders and backs to the task of 
hauling the boat aground. Success—for they deserve 
it—to their efforts. 

The description of the Devil’s Bake-Oven and 
Grand Tower given by Hall, in his “Sketches of 
the West,” is so graphic and vivid, that we can not 
do better than transfer it to our pages: 

‘Approaching from above, we first discover the 
ridge throwing out a bold promontory into the stream 
on the Illinois shore; on the extreme point of which 
is a large rounded mass of rock, fifty or sixty feet in 
hight, shaped like an oven, and thence termed the 
Devil’s Bake-Oven. <A low neck of land connects 
this with a range of perpendicular rocks, which frown 
in rugged precipices over the stream, and whose sum- 
mits are beautifully crowned with vegetation. As 
the current sweeps abruptly around this cape, an- 
other promontory is seen jutting out from the oppo- 
site shore. Against this the whole force of the cur- 
rent beats with fearful velocity, and by its attrition 
has worn it away, till a large fragment has been 
separated, and left standing in the midst of the 
waves. 

“‘ This is the Grand Tower. Its hight may be fifty 
feet, and its diameter about the same. Its contour is 





remarkably symmetrical, forming a column as nearly 
circular as if its proportions had been marked out by 
the hand of art. The sides are nearly perpendicular, 
but the different strata distinctly marked out. The 
whole has the appearance of a regular column, whose 
hight is equal to its diameter. The top is flat, and 
supports a stratum of soil, which gives birth to a 
short but rich growth of trees and shrubs. 

“Tn our early history this was a noted spot. The 
river boats, which before the application of steam 
were propelled up the stream with difficulty by 
human labor, were unable to ascend this rapid pass 
with oars or poles. Not only was the current too 
strong for this operation, but the danger of being 
dashed against the rocks was imminent. The only 
way to surmount these obstacles was to drag the 
boat round the cape on the Illinois side with ropes. 
To effect this object it was necessary for a portion of 
the crew to land; and an opportunity was offered to 
the Indians to attack them, when the prospects of 
resistance or of flight were equally hopeless. Here 
then they formed their ambuscades, and many a 
crew was slain at this spot, to gratify the savage 
lust for plunder and revenge; while many boats 
were wrecked by the violence of the waves. 

‘These dangers exist now only in tradition. The 
Indians have retired, and our own industrious citizens 
inhabit these shores; while the introduction of steam- 
boats has obviated the dangers of navigation, and 
rendered this spot as safe as any other. Yes, they 
who once had their homes here have gone to the 
land of the Great Spirit, and their legends grow 
more and more dim through the haze of time, as the 
memory of their existence recedes to the annals of 
the past. Shall even white faces behold these sights 
forever?” 

CorrEsPponDENCE.—Our friends have not forgotten 
us during the past month. The muses especially 
have been busy; and though our present number is 
almost exclusively made up of original articles, our 
list of “‘ accepted” articles has materially increased. 
This augurs well for the industry of our contributors 
and for their interest in the Repository; nor would 
we have them “slack their hand.” If any of them 
can excel the articles we have on hand from them, 
we invite the trial. 

Several contributions we must respectfully decline. 
Among them is “A vision which the author had 
while under conviction.” Religion, we trust, has 
made the brother a good Christian, but it did not 
make him a poet. “ Are You in Earnest?” puts a 
very serious question, and urges it with great earn- 
estness; but the article is hardly admissible. ‘ The 
Mother,” with some modifications, might pass, but 
we can not make them. We are undecided about 
‘“The Little Tavern-Keeper; or, Life in the West,” 
and would prefer to see Sketch Number II before we 
decide. The “Dying Poet” has no couplet quite 
equal to the following: 

* Poets themselves must fall like those they sing, 
Deaf the praised ear, and mute the tuneful tongue.” 
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‘¢ Mister Editer doctor Clark if you think thos verses 
fit for your butiful repository pleas prent them. 
Yours ——.” We are decidedly of the opinion, 
that the verses which accompanied the above butiful 
note are not worthy of a place in the Repository, 
and, therefore, shall not prent them. ‘The Snow- 
Flake,” we fear, had its origin in hot weather; but 
let its author try again. The “ Lay of the Grave- 
Digger” has gone to the tomb of the Capulets, for 
no other reason than it lacked the vital breath. 
“Come to Jesus” and “ Peter’s Deliverance from 
Prison” hardly come up to our standard, and we 
must decline them. We must also decline ‘“ Female 
Thralldom;” also a sentimental, untitled article “ by 
a youth in early teens,” “The Prophet Daniel,” 
‘¢ Last Hours of a Fellow-Student,” “ The Watcher,” 
“The Future,” and ‘“*The Past, Present, Future.” 
“Mr. Editor,—I inclose you one more article. I 
have already sent you three pieces of poetry and 
two prose articles—all of which you have rejected. 
Now, I don’t understand why it is you reject my arti- 
cles and publish others no better. If you reject this, 
I shall trouble you no farther.” Very well, brother, 
just as you please. We are sorry to reject your last 
article, but do not think its publication would do 
any credit to the Repository or benefit its readers. 
But why it is we reject your articles, and ‘“ publish 
others no better,” really, we can not tell; we are cer- 
tain it is not from any unkind feeling toward one 
who is a perfect stranger; and, therefore, conclude 
it is our bad taste. Have patience, then; there is 
some hope of us; we are not too old to improve. 
That our readers may not suspect that our “evil 
star” predominated during the past month, we sub- 


join the following brief extract, which is but one 
among many of the kind: “‘ The Repository, I assure 
you, comes not only to our homes, but to our hearts; 


our children greet it with rapture. You would be 
amused to see what a buzz its arrival creates. First 
the beautiful engravings; then comes the ‘ Mirror,’ 
the ‘ Editor’s Miscellany,’ etc.; and, finally, nearly 
every member of the family gives it a thorough read- 
ing. My husband and sons, who formerly paid but 
little attention to it, are now as eager as any of us to 
get hold of it. This to me is a great pleasure. The 
young will have lively and entertaining reading. 
All this is given in the Repository; and then it is 
safe.” Now that we have got into this business, we 
must gratify our vanity by adding another: “ Unlike 
other magazines with which we while away an idle 
hour, the Repository comes into our hearts. We hail 
it as a friend; and this is why its influence is so un- 
bounded, and why we should wish its pages to be 
filled with the choicest articles.” 

Gossip.— Opening the doors of the Church.”—In 
the Methodist Churches, in some parts of the coun- 
try, an invitation is usually given at the close of each 
public service, to any who desire to unite with the 
Church. This is called “opening the doors of the 
Church.” Connected with this usage is the follow- 
ing incident, for which a friend vouches, and which 
occurred in the state of Pennsylvania. Some time 
since an old gentleman who had been a minister 
in the Lutheran Church, and who knew but little 
of Methodist order or usages, united with the lat- 
ter. At the close of an excellent love-feast, in a vil- 





lage appointment, the old man was invited by the 
preacher to offer a few words of exhortation, and 
then to ‘‘ open the doors of the Church,” and close in 
the usual manner. Having arrived to the right 
point, the worthy brother said to the congregation 
that they would now open the doors of the Church, 
and sing, and pray, and then go home. Seeing no 
one moving to open the Church doors—it was a most 
bitter cold day in mid-winter—he repeated, with 
considerable emphasis, they would open the Church 
doors. The congregation stared at the brother, but 
no one moved toward the door. At length, with 
great deliberation, the old gentleman marched down 
to the Church doors and opened them himself, and 
then, with equal deliberation, returned to the desk 
and closed the exercises, while his congregation were 
bewildered with amazement and shivering with cold. 

A Doctor in a Puzzle—An M.D. of our acquaint- 
ance, who had, for some time, rejoiced in the dis- 
tinctive appellation, ‘doctor,’ was subsequently 
dubbed D. D., since which he has been sorely puz- 
zled by his title, being wholly unable to determine 
whether it is the doctor of medicine or the doctor of 
divinity that is addressed. 

“ Three Hundred Sleepers Wanted.”—Riding out 
not long since, our attention was attracted by a large 
placard posted by the side of the way, bearing the 
above inscription. We were half tempted to call out 
to the man in his office door near by, that if ‘‘ Church 
sleepers” were wanted, he could get nearly that 
number from two or three congregations that we wot 
of—good sound sleepers! But thinking such “sleep- 
ers” would be as unsightly in a railroad as in a con- 
gregation, we passed on. The incident reminded us 
of the happy retort of a friend. Brother A., a capi- 
tal financial member of the Church, but an inveter- 
ate sleeper during service, addressing brother B., 
surrounded by a group of friends, playfully said, 
‘¢ Here is one of the standards of our Church;” “ and 
here,” retorted brother B., “‘is one of the sleepers.” . . 
An amusing anecdote is told of an eccentric Baptist 
preacher, who, pausing in the midst of his discourse, 
cried out, “ Brother Thomas Smith, if you don’t wake 
up I shall call you out by name.” . . . The witty Dr. 
Smith, preaching before King Charles, and seeing the 
King fast asleep, stopped short, and in a loud and 
altered tone of voice, three times called out, ‘‘ Lord 
Lauderdale;” his lordship stood up and looked at the 
preacher, who addressed him with great composure, 
‘My Lord, I am sorry to interrupt your repose, but I 
must beg of you not to snore so loud, lest you should 
wake the King.” 

Unconscionable Liars.—Among the mental idiosyn- 
crasies that exist, few are more inexplicable than 
those exhibited by some men in relation to truth and 
falsehood. Imagination with them seems to supply 
the place of facts; and lying becomes a constitutional 
defect. Cecil speaks of repeating his infidel lie so 
often that he at length came to believe it himself. 
And we remember once encountering a man who was 
accustomed to narrate the most incredible things as 
veritable facts. He was a man of intelligence, and 
his moral character otherwise was unimpeached, and, 
like Cecil, his‘lies had been repeated so often and 
were so thoroughly intrenched in his mind, that he 
evidently heartily believed the most incredible of | 
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them. But the following case—that of a physician 
residing not one thousand miles from Cincinnati— 
transcends any thing that ever came under our 
personal observation. The man, aside from the de- 
fect of dealing too largely in the marvelous, is an 
estimable man and a good physician. Indeed, in 
spite of these defects, he is regarded by many as a 
good Christian man, and holds a position that it is 
not worth while to name in this connection. Yet 
among his gaping Dutch friends and neighbors, the 
Yankee physician will get off some stories relating to 
his medical practice, hard to believe. The following, 
we are assured, is only a sample. He said that he 
was once called to see aman that had been so fear- 
fully gored by a mad bullin the stomach that the 
viscera were lacerated and their contents exuded into 
the surrounding cavities. It was in a pasture by a 
spring, and at so great a distance from the house that 
the man would be dead before they could get him 
home. He at once intuitively divined the only rem- 
edy—one, by the way, never yet recorded in the 
books—and without waiting for surgical instruments, 
cut the man open with his jack-knife, took out his 
stomach, sewed up the rent, washed it in the spring, 
and hung it ona bush to drip for a few moments, 
while he prepared to replace it. While his back was 
turned, a dog seized upon it, tore and partly devoured 
it. Here was a new difficulty: But our hero was 
too fertile in resources and, withal, too scientific a 
man to be baffled when he had really set himself 
upon effecting a cure. Seeing a calf near by, he 
seized the animal, cut out his stomach, and inserted 
it into the body of the man in a jiffy. Jn six weeks, 
said the veracious physician, with great emphasis, 7 
six weeks, gentlemen, he was a well man, and is living 
to the present day. There is a moral in this story 
which we commend to all who are addicted to deal- 
ing in the marvelous. A natural besetment is often 
by indulgence converted into an established habit. 

Criticism in the Fine Arts.—Not long since one of 
our engravings was subjected to some rather severe 
criticisms. The pith of the complaint related to one 
of the figures, the drapery of which, for a female, 
was pronounced to be out of good taste. But lo, the 
Jemale turned out to be a male attired in the costume 
of the age and country. Apropos: A good old 
brother, who boasted himself a connoisseur in the fine 
arts, having been constituted a life member of the 
Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
a copy of the new certificate, designed to represent 
the ascension, was duly made out and presented to 
him. Eyeing the picture, he exclaimed, “ Aint that 
beautiful?” Not yet satisfied with his inspection, he 
put on his spectacles to improve his vision; then in 
raptures exclaimed, “ It 7s beautiful!— Christ walking 
on the water!” 

EpitoriaL Gieanines.—The task of self-govern- 
ment is not easy. To repress a harsh answer, to 
confess & fault, and to stop—right or wrong—in the 
midst of self-defense in gentle submission, sometimes 
requires a struggle like life and death; but these 
three efforts are the golden threads with which do- 
mestic happiness is woven. Once begin the fabric 
with this woof, and trials shall not break or sor- 
row tarnish it.—Mrs. Caroline Gillman. . . « It is 
singular that the sagacity which can discern thought 





only in a state of dilution, is not sadly graveled 
when it thinks of the sententious aphorisms which 
have survived whole libraries of folios, and the little 
songs which have outrun, in the race of fame, so 
many enormous epics. . . . The purity of the critical 
ermine, like that of the judicial, is often soiled by 
contact with politics. . . . Truth is one, and easily 
missed; error is many, and presents itself on every 
side. Truth is remote from sense and feeling; error 
finds in them, when perverted, its strongest allies. 
. . - Ashepherd lost a sheep with its lamb. He went 
in pursuit of them. He found them afar off, in a 
lonely valley. He tried to drive them home, but was 
notable. At length he picked up and carried off the 
lamb, and the mother followed. Thus the Savior 
often brings a mother to himself by taking the little 
child from her. . . . I would rather meet a lioness 
bereft of her whelps, a bear of her cubs, a hungry 
panther, or a revengeful savage, than a living human 
being in the form of a tattler, with smooth tongue 
and slimy feet.—Finley’s Autobiography. . . . If men 
crawl to high places by craft and low contrivance—if 
they hold them at the cost of all love of truth and 
practice of heroic virtue—if they accept stations which 
they are unequal to, from want of proper training, 
from want of information and want of mental capac- 
ity, and which they hold like impostors and usurpers, 
puffed up with vanity, and meanly greedy for the pay 
of the place—they are in a pillory.— Brewster's Ad- 
dress before the Literary Society of Princeton College. 
. - - All the world over, the trade of the politician 
is the occupation of the gamester; it is the business 
of a man whose time is spent in envy and strife.—JZb. 
. .. Alife well spent, in the steady pursuit of any 
calling, will yield a better income, give an inde- 
pendence of position, and a manly dignity of char- 
acter, that no office can secure.—Jd.... If you 
wish to know what public fame is, remember that 
the long line of Roman consuls and Grecian magis- 
trates is now forgotten, while Zsop, a slave, Socrates, 
a mechanic, and Horace, the son of a freedman, are 
immortal.—Jd. . . . A life of unrestricted liberty 
and ease forms to itself a loose creed. ... The 
memory of her great men is the noblest treasure of 
a great country; to preserve it is an act of duty, 
to honor it is an act of justice, and to vindicate it 
is an act of virtue. . . . A set has been made against 
clever women from all time. Take all Shakspeare’s 
heroines; they all seem to me pretty much the 
same—affectionate, motherly, tender—that sort of 
thing. Take Scott’s ladies, and other writers; each 
man seems to draw from one model. An exquisite 
slave is what we want; for the most part a humble, 
flattering, smiling, child-loving, tea-making, piano- 
forte-playing being; who laughs at our jokes, how- 
ever old they may be; coaxes and wheedles us in our 
humors, and ‘ fondly lies to us through life.’?”— Mr. 
Brown's Letters to a Young Man about Town.... 
Where has infidelity ever purified a heart, or blessed a 
family, or enriched and tranquilized a community, 
or built a hospital, or opened an asylum for orphans, 
or, in short, done any good thing?—WMorrison. .. . 
The sorrows of a pure heart are but the May frosts 
which precede the warm summer day; but the sor- 
rows of a corrupt soul are its autumn frosts, which 
foretell the cold, dreary winter. 





























